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THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND: TODAY AND 
TOMORROW 


NORMAN SYKES 


‘WE have been fuller in this account,’ declared William Warburton 
in The Alliance between Church and State, ‘in order to shew our 
adversaries how unreasonable and even impolitic they are, when in 
. their ill-humour with Establishments, they chuse to pick a quarrel 
with their own; where the national religion is on a footing so exactly 
agreeable to the nature of a free convention between church and 
state, on the principles of the laws of nature and nations; a felicity, 
they should have known, that scarce any other people on the face 
of the earth can boast of .. . In England alone it is, where the original 
terms of this convention are kept to so exactly that this account of 
the alliance between church and state seems rather copied from the 
church and state of England, than a theory, as indeed it was, formed 
solely from the contemplation of nature and the unvariable reason 
of things.’ Within rather less than a century of Warburton’s ebullient 
optimism of 1736, Thomas Arnold wrote in 1832 that ‘the church, as 
it now stands, no human power can save’; and his contemporary 
Jeremy Bentham predicted that ‘the Church of England is ripe for 
dissolution’. -The lapse of another century finds the established 
Church of England almost as remote in temper from the pessimism 
of Arnold as from the buoyancy of Warburton; and the mere fact of 
its survival and continued vigour, despite the complacency. of one 
century and the despondency of another, may be a salutary warning 
against the attempt to predict its fortunes in the coming generation. 
But it is plain that this church has been affected profoundly by the 
two world wars of the first half of the twentieth century; and by the 
change in intellectual climate from the nineteenth-century liberal 
ideal of libera chiesa in libero stato to the servitude of the church to 
the modern totalitarian state in so large a part of the whilom 
respublica Christiana itself. It is therefore a not unprofitable exercise 
for the student of contemporary affairs, without venturing-into the 
realm of prophecy, to consider in what ways the Church of England 
has reacted to our present circumstances, discontents and aspira- 
tions, both in the ordering of its interior life and in its external 
relations with the state and with other churches. 

At the outset such an inquiry is beset by a paradox. For during 
the century and a quarter between the end of the Napoleonic wars 
and the outbreak of the recent world war, the Church of England has 
become the Anglican.communion. The two original provinces of 
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Canterbury and York have not only become thereby the fecund par- 
ents of a vigorous progeny; but, in characteristic correspondence 
with the political development of the Commonwealth of Nations, the 
ecclesiastical tie which binds the distant missionary provinces of other 
continents to the chair of Augustine of Canterbury is that of free 
association in a common enterprise. The Primate of All England 
may now be in very truth (and in a manner inconceivable to contem- 
poraries of Anselm) alterius orbis papa; but the papacy which he 
holds is a primacy of honour and contains nothing of plenitudo 
potestatis in relation to the other metropolitans of the Anglican 
communion. The results of this expansion are various. On the one 
hand the legal establishment of the Church in England assumes the 
character of a local and comparatively minor eccentricity, belonging 
to the historical accidents of distant centuries and politics; and on 
the other hand the ambition of the Church of England, expressed in 
the sixteenth century in the apologetic writings of Jewel and Hooker 
and in the practical administration of Matthew Parker, to expound 
and embody the rationale of a via media in theology, liturgy and 
practice between Rome and Geneva has assumed a much more 
important and impressive position, since it now finds representation 
in all parts of the world. Nor is the process of readjusting the formerly 
insular and isolated Church of England to the oecumenical Anglican 
communion without delicate issues. The traditional standards of 
Anglican doctrine and worship have been the Book of Common 
Prayer, and the XXXIX Articles of Religion; yet various provinces 
of the Anglican communion have revised the Prayer Book in order 
to meet the needs of their clergy and laity, and in some regions the 
Articles .are not included in their official formularies. The delicacy 
of the attempt to keep the essential bonds of unity without requiring 
uniformity is evident; and to its successful accomplishment there is , 
necessary the ecclesiastical counterpart of the British political genius 
for preserving unity in essentials combined with diversity in non- 
essentials. Not even the Lambeth Conferences (theoretically decen- 
nial in their assemblies) have more than a consultative authority; and 
their resolutions are not binding on the several provinces of the 
Anglican communion, of which they are representative. The Angli- 
can adherence to the Cyprianic view of the episcopate is too strong 
to surrender to a centralized authority. If Canterbury wishes the 
independent provinces of the Anglican communion to keep in step 
with itself, in turn it must be vigilant not to fall out of step with them. 
The importance of this situation will be emphasized later; for the 
moment it is sufficient to take note of its existence. But notwith- 
standing the imperative necessity to regard the domestic problems of 
the Church of England against the wider background of the position 
of the Anglican communion, it will be well to begin with the Church 
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in England and from its situation to extend one’s survey further 
afield. 

It would be a safe generalization to affirm that in no previous 
century of its history has the Church of England attached less 
importance to its legal establishment. In part this is due to a growing 
realization that with the progressive divorce during the nineteenth 
century of members of both houses of parliament (except only the 
episcopal bench) from any necessary connection with the established 
church, the continuance of that establishment is entirely dependent 
upon the wishes of a majority in the House of Commons; and that 
with a majority in favour of disestablishment the precedents of the 
Church of Ireland in 1869 and of the Church in Wales in, 1914 
(though the operation of this latter Act was delayed by the first 
German war) might at any time be applied in England. To put the 
issue On no higher ground than expediency, it would be imprudent 
for the Church of England to place too great reliance on a support 
which might be removed at any time and that without its own con- 
sent. But other factors tend to emphasize this circumstance. The 
Free Churches, with whom the Church of England has engaged in 
discussions relating to~the possibility of corporate reunion at 
various times during the present century, are generally opposed to 
the principle of establishment, as conflicting with their conceptions 
of the sole headship of Christ in the Church and of the Church as a 
‘gathered’ community of the elect. Moreover the Church of Scot- 
land Act of 1921 is an isolated exception to the generalization that 
disestablishment is the order of the day. It would not be true in the 
twentieth century indeed to affirm that modern states are anti- 
pathetic to an established religion; but they prefer a secular religion 
fashioned by themselves and strictly confined to this world, to 
Christianity which, despite its long history of compromise and 
subordination to the state, has shown on various occasions a dis- 
concerting capacity for independence and even defiance of its tem- 
poral patrons, and remains moreover stubbornly attached to its 
other-worldly elements. During the nineteenth century also the 
several Christian churches recovered a lost church-consciousness 
and began perhaps unwittingly but none the less effectively to prepare 
the means of resistance to the growing power of the modern state. 
The assertion of the sovereignty and independence of the Church was 
implicit in the Oxford Movement, and explicit in the contemporary 
disruption of and secession from the Church of Scotland. In the 
Roman Catholic Church the same principle was evident in the 
successful ignoring in England of Lord John Russell‘s Ecclesiastical 
Titles Act of 1851, and in Germany in the outcome of Bismarck’s 
Kulturkampf; whilst in the Church of England the second generation 
of successors of the Tractarians frustrated the Public Worship 
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Regulation Act of 1874. These diverse instances showed that the 
churches were by no means impotent or afraid in face of the power 
of the modern state; and the issue justified their confidence. 

At the same time the Church of England began slowly and modestly 
to develop the means of expressing its self-consciousness. In 1855 the 
Canterbury Convocation resumed its sessions, to be followed by 
York in 1861. Since the suspensions of sitting convocations in 1717, 
the meetings of these provincial synods had been purely formal; but 
the preservation of forms from which the life seemed to have de- 
parted, proved its value when the nineteenth century was ripe for 
the restoration of the substance of their authority. It must be ad- 
mitted however that the Church of England was unfortunate in the 
circumstance of its having to fall back on the convocations as its 
representative assembly. In the first place the convocations retained 
their medieval organization into two provincial synods, each com- 
posed of two houses; so that before a Canon could be enacted to bind 
both provinces, its form had to be agreed upon by four houses, 
The preservation of this provincial organization instead of the 
development of a united national synod of the Church of England 
had been naturally a matter of importance to the medieval papacy, 
since thereby it could exploit its favourite principle of divide et impera; 
but there was nothing to be said for its retention in the nineteenth 
century. Moreover the traditional subordination of York Convoca- 
tion since the Reformation had certainly justified Thomas Fuller’s 
aphorism that it was like the face of a clock, the works of which were 
at Canterbury. At the present time, when the Church of England 
is embarking on the complex task of the revision of its Canon Law, 
the method of procedure by separate sessions of the two convoca- 
tions adds to the difficulty of the work. It may be said without fear 
of contradiction that the most immediate need of the Church of 
England is the simplification of its procedure in convocation, by the 
union of both provincial convocations in a single national synod, 
and this reform moreover is one which the Church can undertake of 
itself without the necessity of parliamentary authorization. The 
second disadvantage of the convocations is that they are purely 
clerical assemblies, to which the laity cannot secure admission; and 
as in a disestablished church the influence of the laity is all-important, 
so in an established church provision should be made for their 
effective participation in the business of the Church. During the 
nineteenth century attempts were made to overcome this drawback 
by the constitution of a House of Laity in the province of Canter- 
bury in 1886 and in York in 1892, and by that of the Representative 
Church Council, composed of bishops, lower clergy and laity in 
1903. With the enactment of the Enabling Act in 1919, and the con- 
ferment thereby on the National Assembly of the Church of England 
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of specific powers to prepare legislation on ecclesiastical matters for 
acceptance or rejection by parliament, the position of the convoca- 
tions de facto was further weakened. For the composition of the 
national assembly, divided into three houses of bishops, clergy and 
laity (the assent of each house by a majority and voting separately 
being required to each measure to be sent forward to parliament), 
embraces the entire personnel of both provincial convocations. 
Notwithstanding, in order to save the amour propre of the convoca- 
tions, their rights and privileges were expressly safeguarded, and the 
national assembly was prohibited from concerning itself with matters 
of doctrine and faith. 
In the national assembly, the Church possesses an agent of present 
reforms, and the potential organ of self-government in case of future 
disestablishment. During the quarter of a century of its existence, 
moreover, it has done very useful work in initiating a variety of 
reforms concerning the powers and duties of parochial church 
councils, matters of patronage, the increase of the episcopate, and 
other measures of practical adjustment. But with regard to the more 
far-reaching projects of revision of the Prayer Book, of the Canon 
Law, of the final court of appeal in ecclesiastical causes and of the 
methods of appointment to bishoprics, little progress can be yet 
reported. Of the last-named it is possible to believe that the frequent 
complaints are more matters of form than of substance. ‘I do not 
particularly like your way of getting husbands,’ said Elizabeth in 
Pride and Prejudice; but the more important consideration is the kind 
of husband secured! The various provinces of the Anglican com- 
munion furnish a sufficiency of examples of the free election of 
bishops to make clear that these procedures are not without exper- 
ience of some of the difficulties which give rise to criticism of the 
method of appointment in England; nor are the resultant appoint- 
ments better in calibre than those at home; and it is not possible to 
avoid occasions of scandal even in free elections. The agitation 
against the English method of nomination therefore rests more upon 
epithets than upon evidence, and is a convenient rhetorical conclusion 
to an argument. Much more serious are the questions of Prayer 
Book revision and the complex of problems surrounding the canon 
law and the ecclesiastical courts. The fundamental cause of these 
difficulties is the revolution in the general standards of public 
worship, and particularly in the ceremonial adjuncts of divine 
service, which has been evident in the Church of England during the 
last three-quarters of a century. Briefly, this may be said to consist 
in a series of changes as remarkable as those which affected the 
English parish churches during the three-quarters of a century from 
the summons of Henry VIII’s Reformation parliament to the death 
of Elizabeth; and in the contrary direction. For whereas this earlier 
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reformation replaced the medieval ornaments of the church and of 
the ministers by the liberal application of whitewash, the setting 
over the east end, above the holy table, of the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Commandments and other texts of 
Scripture, the substitution for stone altars of wooden holy tables, 
and of the surplice for the medieval vestments, the recent changes 
have been towards the restoration of the medieval standards. Simul- 
taneously the Tudor ideal of uniformity in public worship has 
completely broken down. The established church, indeed, has 
always embraced within its unity considerable differences of theo- 
logical emphasis; but before the nineteenth century these were not 
expressed in such wide diversities of outward ceremony (though of 
course earlier epochs had their vestiarian controversies). The 
attempted revision of the Book of Common Prayer in 1927-28 
represented a serious and protracted endeavour to deal with this 
breakdown of uniformity, and to prescribe, within a wide latitude 
of approved divergencies, some limits of practice to which, it was 
hoped, conformity might be secured. The defeat of both measures 
in the House of Commons prevents speculation as to the degree of 
success which might have been thereby attained. The fundamental 
cause of the defeat however lay in the divisions amongst churchmen 
themselves, of which the Commons’ votes registered an echo; for 
the revised Prayer Books were opposed by vocal and not inconsider- 
able minorities of churchmen, both evangelical and anglo-catholic, 
whose opposition influenced the parliamentary debates. It is a 
natural consequence of this débdcle that eminent ecclesiastics should 
have sought to cover their internal dissensions by complaints of the 
overriding of the will of the church by a House of Commons 
composed of predominantly non-Anglican members. Nor may it be 
denied that the practical result of the failure has been to increase 
the difficulties of securing common order and to bequeath this 
intractable problem for future solution. But it should not be for- 
gotten that the pre-condition of successful Prayer Book revision, 
namely, the prior agreement of the various schools of churchmdnship 
amongst themselves, has. not yet been achieved. The continuing 
tension between church and state resulting from this episode is less 
serious On a long view than the persistence of internal disagreements, 
of which it is the symptom, not the cause. 

In the cognate-fields of the revision of canon law and of the 
hierarchy of ecclesiastical courts, the relations of church and state 
are in a similar condition of tension. In 1832 the Court of Delegates 
was abolished and its powers ‘both in ecclesiastical and maritime 
causes’ were transferred to the Privy Council, which being composed 
of lords spiritual and temporal was thought by contemporaries ‘to 
comprise the materials of a most perfect tribunal for deciding 
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appeals from the ecclesiastical courts’. Whether the privy council 
would in fact have justified this superlative enconium cannot be 
determined; for in the following year a further act of parliament 
removed appeals in causes ecclesiastical to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council; and amongst the persons specified for this end 
only the Judge of the Prerogative Court of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury need be a churchman, though provision was also made 
for the addition of any other two privy councillors. Accordingly the 
Church Discipline Act of 1840 added to the judicial committee for 
hearing appeals in ecclesiastical causes all archbishops and bishops 
being members of the privy council, of whom one must be present 
at the hedring of each appeal. But in 1873 the Appellate Jurisdiction 
Act reduced them from the status of judges to that of assessors. 
The history of this final court of appeal in causes ecclesiastical 
during the nineteenth century was as chequered as the record of its 
fluctuating personnel; for, with the recovery of a stronger church- 
consciousness, criticism centred in the unsuitability of such a court 
for the trial of cases involving theological doctrines and standards. 
As a matter of fact the judicial committee may be held to-have 
discharged its difficult duty with a very considerable degree of 
success; and its verdicts certainly maintained the traditional latitude 
of opinion and comprehensiveness of the Church of England in 
favour of each of the schools of churchmanship in turn. Thus in 
the Gorham case of 1850 the verdict upheld the doctrine generally 
maintained by the evangelical school; in Essays and Reviews in 1864 
the judgment protected the position of clergymen influenced by the 
new methods of historical criticism of the Bible; and in the case of 
Sheppard v. Bennett in 1872 the verdict was in favour of the tenets 
of the High Church school. In these judgments the court of appeal 
had affirmed expressly that it neither claimed nor exercised the right 
to determine what should be the doctrine of the Church of England; 
but only to decide whether certain specific statements of the defen- 
dants were inconsistent with the official formularies of the Church. 
Notwithstanding, since in the cases mentioned the decisions involved 
respectively the doctrines of baptismal regeneration, the inspiration 
of holy scripture, and the eucharistic presence, it was difficult to 
see how and where the line could be drawn between deciding whether 
certain opinions were compatible with the official standards of belief 
of the church and defining by interpretation the meaning of those 
standards. The resolute refusal of high churchmen to acknowledge 
the competence of this court of appeal to determine spiritual and 
theological issues made its decisions of comparatively little practical 
effect. For the ground of criticism was one of principle; that only 
a court composed of churchmen, clerical or lay, could satisfy the 
conscience as being a proper court of appeal; and some of the 
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opposition to the Judicial Committee came near to the paradoxical 
position that a court of churchmen giving bad verdicts was more 
tolerable than the good verdicts of the present court. Moreover, 
with the multiplication of litigation concerning ceremonial disputes- 
and controversies, which ensued from the Oxford Movement in its 
second phase of parochial penetration, the widespread rejection of 
the authority of the final court of appeal resulted in a disturbing 
extension of lawlessness in the Church. All attempts to restore order 
and obedience have foundered on the rock of the constitution of an 
agreed court of appeal; and this vexed problem still awaits solution. 
The contemporary venture of the Church to revise its Canon Law 
‘is yet another symptom of the same malaise in the relations of 
church and state. It is generally admitted that the failure of the 
Tudor monarchy to implement its intention declared in the act for 
the submission of the clergy, to revise the medieval Canon Law, 
together with the number and variety of acts of parliament, royal 
injunctions and decrees of prerogative courts added thereto, led to 
a condition of chaos in the administration of the established church. 
Not even the Canons of 1603, enacted by the Crown and convocation 
under James I, did more than make a beginning of reform; and 
unfortunately this was not followed up. The need of the Church for 
revision of its Canon Law is therefore urgent from both the historical 
and the contemporary standpoint; but for its successful accomplish- 
ment there will be requisite that prior agreement between the 
several schools of churchmanship (which in part would be expressed 
in agreement to differ) which was lacking in the Prayer Book 
revision of 1927-28, and which, unless achieved now, may frustrate 
also this further attempt at the restoration of order and discipline. 
Furthermore the procedure of revision illustrates the prior and even 
greater urgency of reform in the manner of transacting business in 
convocation; for the projected form of revision is being debated in 
‘separate meetings of the Convocations of Canterbury and York 
(and in the case of Canterbury by separate sessions of each house), 
with resultant slowness of progress. Even when the two convoca- 
tions have drunk deeply of the elixir which maketh men to be of one 
mind in a house, the representatives of the laity in the national 
assembly will need to be consulted about canons affecting their 
status and rights; and further stages of procedure, according to the 
subject matter of each canon, may be by canon, or measure of the 
national assembly, or act of parliament. In approaching revision of 
the complex of issues conveniently described as ‘establishment’ 
therefore, the Church of England needs to begin by a serious 
examination and reform of its own internal methods of business in 
the convocations and in the relation of these bodies to the national 
assembly. 
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It has been suggested that the revival of convocation, the constitu- 
tion of the national assembly, and the various projects of reform, 
whether of Prayer Book or Canon Law, to which these have given 
birth, should be regarded as positive and constructive, if tentative, 
steps of the Church of England to create its own organs of legislation, 
judicial process and administration; and that, in case of disestablish- 
ment, they will assume the powers which in such event Parliament 
would devolve on the disestablished church. A deeper and more 
far-reaching importance may however be discerned in them. The 
Church of England, and therewith the Anglican communion, is 
engaged on the protracted and delicate process of reconsideration 
of the doctrinal, liturgical and administrative implications of its 
traditional position as a via media between Rome and Geneva and 
as presenting a rationale for a version of Christianity which is neither 
Tridentine nor Lutheran, nor Reformed in character. At this point 
therefore consideration of the contemporary situation and problems 
of the Church in England necessarily merges into examination of its 
position in relation to the other provinces of the Anglican com- 
munion, and of the relations of that communion with the-contem- 
porary oecumenical movement for co-operation between all the 
churches at least of the Reformation. Upon subjects of such wide 
range and inherent complexity only a few general reflections can be 
offered; but they are not the less vital in importance because con- 
sidered in general outline. 

Historically and traditionally the Church of England from the 
sixteenth century to the nineteenth enjoyed a considerable degree of 
fraternal relationship with the Protestant churches of the continent 
of Europe, alike Lutheran and Reformed. Whilst retaining as the 
invariable rule of its domestic church polity the episcopal constitu- 
tion and episcopal ordination, which bound it to the primitive and 
medieval church, the Church of England did not unchurch those 
foreign churches which had accepted a presbyterian order during 
the period of the Reformation. Whilst asserting the primitive and 
apostolic character of episcopacy and regarding the restoration of 
that form of government in the Reformed churches as desirable in 
itself, and as an indispensable condition of corporate reunion, the 
Ecclesia Anglicana by distinguishing between what Bramhall called 
‘the true nature and essence of a church’ and ‘the integrity or 
perfection of a church’, was able to grant to the Protestant churches 
of the continent the former character and to desire their recovery 
of the latter. This theoretical argument found practical expression 
in the admission to communion with the Church of England of 
members of the Lutheran and Reformed churches visiting this 
country, and the encouragement of reciprocal communion on the 
part of Anglicans when abroad. Of the persistence of this inter- 

\ 
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communion on the part of individual churchmen throughout the 
seventeenth century there is clear and sufficient evidence; and 
testimony is as clear and cogent of the formal approval and recogni- 
tion of reciprocity of communion with the Reformed as well as the 
Lutheran churches on the part of Archbishop Wake, the heir of 
Caroline high-church traditions and the moving figure in the 
oecumenical movement of his own epoch. In part this fraternal 
relationship with other foreign Protestant churches was a by-product 
of the political situation of an age in which the struggle for existence 
between the churches of the reformation and the counter-reforma- 
tion was an everpresent reality. But in part also it was the result of 
a positive realization and acceptance of a common doctrinal plat- 
form, embracing such theological tenets as justification by faith, and 
of common standards of worship, such as the use of the vernacular 
in divine service and in reading of the scriptures, and of protest 
against the errors in faith as well as corruptions in worship of Rome. 
This spirit of anutual recognition was expressed also in missionary 
activity, as in the support both financial and pastoral by the S.P.C.K. : 
for more than a century of a Danish-German Lutheran mission in ‘ 
South India, whereof all the personnel were ordained in the Lutheran 
church, and the imitation of this practice in the early work of the 
C.M.S. Side by side with this tradition, the expansion of trade with 
the Levant, the dispatch of Anglican chaplains to trading centres, 
and the diaspora of Anglican churchmen during:-the Interregnum 
brought new contacts with and interest in the Orthodox churches of 
the Near and Middle East, which resulted in friendly rapprochement 
with leading Orthodox ecclesiastics. With the Tractarian movement 
and its development, however, there has come a more rigid concep- 
tion of episcopacy and an explicit unchurching of presbyterian 
churches, together with an increased desire for reunion with Rome, 
which has altered the relationship of the Church of England with 
foreign Protestant churches, noticeably in the practice of inter- 
communion. The tension within the Anglican communion between 
the historical tradition of pre-Tractarian Anglicanism in respect of 
foreign Protestant churches and the post-Tractarian position is as 
yet unresolved; though the growth in the present century of the 
oecumenical movement and the various schemes for ecclesiastical 
reunion which have been elaborated (and one of which, that of the 
United Church of South India, has come into practical operation), 
have brought the question to the forefront of discussion. It may be 
affirmed without fear of gainsaying that until the Anglican commun- 
ion reaches a decision on this pressing problem, its influence in the 
oecumenical movement will be equivocal and uncertain; nor will its 
own internal cohesion and unity be secure until agreement is 
attained. In this connection the Lambeth Conference of 1948 faces 
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one of the most important and inescapable of the many problems of 
contemporary Anglicanism. 

With this question there is closely connected another principle of 
historic Anglicanism, its comprehensiveness in theological and 
liturgical matters, and the distinction between fundamentals and 
non-fundamentals therein implied. Of the historical fact of Anglican 
comprehensiveness there is no doubt. It is easy to write this off as 
the perpetuation of the political compromise of the Elizabethan 
. settlement; and it would be unveracious to deny the presence of this 
factor both in the sixteenth century and later. The legal conditions 
of establishment have protected the position within the Church of 
England of each school of churchmanship in turn against suppression 
by the dominant tendencies of successive epochs. But what may 
appear at first sight to be solely the effect of political compromise 
is seen on closer study to express an important principle; that of the 
explicit recognition and acceptance of the distinction between 
fundamentals, agreement on which is necessary to the nature and 
essence of a church, and matters of secondary importance on which 
difference of opinion and practice is justifiable. The recognition of 
this principle is implicit throughout Hooker’s Of the Laws of 
Ecclesiastical Polity; and becomes explicit in his defence, against 
Puritan criticism, of the Anglican acceptance of the distinction 
between things necessary and accessory, amongst the former of which 
he reckons ‘matters of faith and in general matters necessary unto 
salvation’, as being ‘of a different nature’ from the latter, which 
embrace ‘ceremonies, order, and the kind of church government’. 
In opposition to the Puritan demand that a positive precept of holy 
scripture should be required even in things accessory, Hooker con- 
tends that in the not inconsiderable fields in which the evidence of 
scripture is ambiguous or scripture is entirely silent, ecclesiastical 
tradition and the reason of man have their proper province; and 
that here the customs and practices of churches may legitimately 
differ. Nor does the distinction between things on which uniformity 
is essential and those in which diversity is lawful, apply only to the 
differentiation of credenda from agenda. Within the sphere of belief 
also there is place for this distinction; as Hooker illustrates in his 
exposition of the doctrine of the eucharist, by his statement that ‘all 
things considered and compared with that success which truth hath 
hitherto had by so bitter conflicts with errors in this point, shall I 
wish that men would more give themselves to meditate with silence 
what we have by the sacrament, and less to dispute of the manner 
how’; and by his exhortation to ‘take therefore what wherein all 
agree, and then consider by itself what cause why the rest in question 
should not rather be left as superfluous than urged as necessary’. 
The same principle was realized in the victory of the Arminians 
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against the attempt to impose a Calvinist interpretation of the 
XXXIX Articles (such as would have been enforced if the Lambeth 
Articles of 1595 had received statutory force); and in the several 
decisions of the judicial committee of the privy council already 
mentioned. The vital problem of the Anglican communion in 
general and of the Church of England in particular in the field of 
doctrine and worship, is whether this comprehensiveness and latitude 
of interpretation can be recognized and accepted as the basis of its 
internal unity. In some parts of the Anglican communion a practical 
attempt towards answer has been made by the constitution of 
‘monochrome dioceses’ (to use the accepted phrase), by which 
dioceses are predominantly, if not entirely, of an evangelical or 
anglo-catholic colour. But whatever its advantages as a practical 
modus vivendi, this comes near to a denial of the fundamental 
principle of the via media, which is the acceptance side by side 
within the unit of the diocese df the differing emphases both in 
thought and practice of the several schools of churchmanship. 
Historically the Anglican tradition has been characterized by this 
comprehensiveness and variety; theologically it is defended by the 
differentiation between fundamentals and non-fundamentals; and 
its practical operation depends on the willing acceptance of the 
resultant variety of opinion and its expression in outward forms. 
The ideal.of unity through uniformity is evidently unrealizable. It 
remains for the Anglican communion to show whether the ideal of 
unity through and in variety can be accepted and achieved on a basis 
of a generous consent and agreement to differ; and by giving the 
widest possible extension to the region of non-fundamentals. 

The relevance of this ideal to the contemporary oecumenical 
movement is evident. For corporate reunion between the divided 
churches can be envisaged only on the basis of acceptance of the 
agreement to differ on non-essentials. Nothing is more noteworthy 
in the extensive correspondence which Archbishop Wake maintained 
during his primacy with Roman Catholic theologians of the Sor- 
bonne on the one hand and with foreign Protestants, alike Lutheran, 
Reformed, and the Unitas Fratrum on the other, than his iterated 
illustration from the history of the Church of England of the wisdom 
of its tradition of allowing difference of opinion on non-funda- 
mentals; and his insistence that this must be the foundation of all 
schemes of union. ‘Recte quidem et sapienter meministi’, he 
observed to one of his theologian-correspondents of the Sorbonne: 
‘ut in tractandis doctrinae Evangelicae articulis, fundamentalia a 
non-fundamentalibus: res majoris momenti a rebus minoris ponderis 
accurate distinguantur. Ne ex promiscua earum tractatione in- 
cautioribus occasio subministretur sese decipiendi; quasi totius 
religionis cardo in iis versetur, in quibus absque periculo viri boni, 
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vel ipsi errare possint, vel ab invicem dissentire. Nec proinde pro 
hujusmodi articulis pax ecclesiae omnino violari debeat.’ 

On all sides he pressed the necessity for recognition of this prin- 
ciple; and its recognition and application are of vital importance 
today. For though the prize of corporate union will exact some 
sacrifice on all sides of traditional usage in things indifferent in order 
to achieve a reasonable standard of conformity, it will require the . 
acceptance of the distinction between fundamentals and non- 
fundamentals, and of Hooker’s readiness to include within the latter 
province ‘ceremonies, order and the kind of church government’. 

Thus the problems facing the Church of England today, and its 
tentative efforts towards their solution, have a much wider relevance 
than the question of the continuance of its legal establishment in the 
two provinces of Canterbury and York. In this narrower field it has 
been suggested that the Church is endeavouring to realize in prac- 
tical agents of organization and self-government the implications of 
that revived church-consciousness, which was a notable character- 
istic of the nineteenth-century development of all the Christian 
churches, and in the Church of England sprang from the Tractarian 
movement. In the wider sphere of the Anglican communion the 
Tudor ideal of the via media, as expounded to the sixteenth century 
by Jewel and Hooker, is seeking its full realization and self-expression 
on the world-wide stage to which Anglicanism has now spread; and 
in the widest range of all, the principles of comprehensiveness and 
of the recognition of the necessity of unity in fundamentals combined 
with latitude in non-essentials, which are indigenous to the historical 
tradition of the Church of England, have a contribution of the 
greatest importance to make to the task of oecumenical ‘union. 
Beneath the outward forms of present discussions and projects of 
reform lie first principles of major gravity. What is most to be 
desired for and hoped of the Anglican communion, and more 
particularly of the Church of England, from whose loins this com- 
munion has sprung, is that it shall rightly understand and steadfastly 
maintain the principles of its via media; and thereby fulfil the 
aspiration of Hooker that ‘we make not our childish appeals some- 
times from our own to foreign churches, sometime from both unto 
churches ancienter than both are, in effect always from all others to 
our own selves, but as becometh them that follow with all humility 
the ways of peace, we honour, reverence, and obey in the very next 
degree unto God the voice of the church of God wherein we live’. 
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THE JUNE DAYS 


Gt. ARNOLD 


1 
. THE street fighting in Paris in the last week of June 1848 which 
closed the first phase of the revolution begun in the preceding 
February, forms a chapter of modern European history whose full 
import has not yet been exhausted. It was essentially an affair of 
the Paris workers whose first stirrings four months earlier had 
precipitated the February revolution, but its European significance 
was soon revealed. The recoil of the whole revolutionary movement 
during the late summer, and the easy triumph of the reactionary 
Austrian and Prussian governments in the following October, are 
generally agreed to have been due to the shattering impact of the 
Paris insurrection and its bloody suppression. The event had its 
effect also on international relations: Marx, who was then in Ger- 
many, promptly recognized that war against Russia had become 
less likely. Others were quick to draw the same conclusion. There 
was a very general feeling that the total overthrow of the old order, 
which had seemed near completion in the spring, was no longer 
likely, since it was seen to involve social upheavals which the middle 
class would feel bound to oppose. The history of the next seventy 
years forms eloquent testimony to the fright that class had taken 
during the June days and the caution it was prepared to exercise in 
order to prevent a recurrence. 

For all that, the specific element which links the June days to the 
upheaval in central and eastern Europe two generations later is 
seldom stressed. Though the revolutions of 1917-18 are generally 
regarded as the realization of the aims defeated in 1848-49, an element 
of ambiguity remains unless the first uprising of the modern-prole- 
tariat is given its proper place. Unfortunately the conventional 
treatment of this subject in socialist and communist literature 
suffers from the distortion inseparable from hagiography; the 
victims of the June rising are not so much ‘enshrined in the great 
heart of the working class’ (as Marx said twenty-three years later of 
the dead of the Commune) as embalmed in the prose of political 
journalism. In the opposing political camp the event is usually 
treated as a disaster due to the temporary breakdown of parlia- 
mentary government. This was frankly the view of Renan and other 
conservatives whom Professor Namier quotes in his brilliant work 
on the 1848 movement.! It could hardly be the view of the bourgeois 


1 1848: The Revolution of the Intellectuals. The title is suggestive of the author's 
distrust of ‘intellectuals, ‘red or pink’, who in 1848 ‘had yet,to learn that the 
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radicals who: had overthrown the constitutional regime of Louis 
Philippe only four months before and instituted ‘universal suffrage 
and the sovereignty of the people in the Republic’. In view of the 
scorn heaped on the luckless beneficiaries of the February revolution 
both by Marx and more recently, though from a different stand- 
point, by Professor Namier, it seems relevant to recall that their 
descendants were to govern France not unsuccessfully for almost 
two generations under the Third Republic. But in June 1848 they 
undoubtedly presented a grotesque and tragic spectacle. They had © 
called the Army out to crush the rebellion of the Paris workers in 
the name of ‘order’, and the Army was soon to give its allegiance 
to the Prince-President, who in turn deported the Radical deputies 
to Cayenne. It was not only the working class which displayed 
political immaturity during the 1848 revolution. 

The contemporaries were all but unanimous that republican 
democracy had proved a chimera. It took half a generation of 
Bonapartist misrule to persuade the French bourgeoisie to give 
republicanism another chance; and even then the hope was almost 
drowned in the blood-bath of the Commune. Yet the Commune 
did not lead to another bout of military dictatorship but, after a 
brief reaction, to the final re-emergence of the ‘ February Republic’ — 
complete with universal suffrage. And the reason is obvious: the 
peasants could no longer be rallied to reactionary solutions. In 1877 
they stood firm against the political pressure exercised by MacMahon 
and Broglie in an effort to defeat the Republicans at the polls, and in 
the succeeding years their support gradually enabled the victorious 
party to purge the administration of Royalists and Bonapartists, and 
to open the long struggle against clerical control of the schools. 
France had become the only major European country in which the 
peasantry could be counted on to back a respectable, i.e. bourgeois, 
brand of republicanism. The Third Republic lasted just as long as 
this combination proved effective. With the Front Populaire victory 
in 1936 begins the process of attrition which in recent years has 
largely destroyed the solid peasant base of liberal rule. Since 1936, 
therefore, anti-democratic tendencies have once more begun to play 
a serious part in French political life. Marx had remarked in 1877, 
at the time of MacMahon’s abortive coup, that ‘the real industrial 
and commercial bourgeoisie’ in France (as distinct from high 
finance) was republican at heart, an opinion challenged by the sur- 


parliamentary system is based on an articulation of society, and not on levelling 
it down, and that, with social superiorities discredited and the political structure 
broken, the field is open, or rather the void is prepared, for plebiscitarian dictator- 
ships’ (op. cit., p. 11). This is a pregnant re-statement of Burke’s view, and a 
reminder that Burke foresaw certain modern perils. But all revolutions are led 
by intellectuals, and intellectuals have sometimes managed to stay in power. 


B 
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viving Communards but, as events were to prove, undoubtedly true. 
Thirty years earlier this class cheered Louis Napoleon, after it had 
stopped cheering Louis Philippe, and was made to suffer police rule, 
financial pillage and military defeat for its pains. In the interval 
the peasants had shed their Bonapartist illusions, and the workers 
—as a consequence of the Commune —had abandoned their 
utopianism. 


2 

If the conservative landed gentry and the Church gradually lost 
their hold over the peasants during the generation which separate 
the election of Louis Napoleon from the fall of Broglie, the republi- 
can bourgeoisie and the intelligentsia during the same period steadily 
extended their influence over the workers. [t was this conjunction 
which made the Third Republic possible. In 1848 the peasants were 
indifferent to democracy, and the workers implacably hostile to 
bourgeois rule, while the bourgeoisie itself tended to be authoritarian 
and therefore monarchist: an adverse combination which doomed 
the Second Republic no less effectively than it has doomed democratic 
republicanism in Spain or Greece in our own days. In this triangular 
conflict the dynamic factor was represented by the success of the 
intelligentsia in converting first the middle class and then the 
majority of the peasantry to its own version of republican democracy. 
The conversion of the workers came last. It was still incomplete in 
1871, as Clemenceau learned when he thrust himself into the midst 
of the popular rising in a despairing effort to prevent the headlong 
class collision of the Commune. In 1848 democracy was widely 
identified with the ‘confiscation’ of property, big and little.1 Louis 
Blanc’s inclusion: in the Ministry spelt red republicanism, both to 
the shopkeepers of the Garde Nationale and to the workers who 
pressed for an immediate improvement in their living conditions, 
beginning with the recognition of the ‘right to work’. This was the 
prevailing mood of the June days, in the course of which the ‘Party 
of Order’ transformed itself into the party of military dictatorship. 
Herzen in his memoirs has drawn a pen-picture of the Paris of June 
1848 which makes odd reading to a generation accustomed to identify 
the Republic with the reign of bourgeois respectability: 


On the evening of the 24th of June, coming back from the 
Place Maubert, I went into the Quai d’Orsay. A few minutes 


1 That ‘property must be safe if liberty is to be secure’ was a conviction shared 
by the French middle class with the Founding Fathers of the American Republic 
(and with Locke, from whom it is derived). The difference lay in the fact that the 
American workers had no serious revolutionary aims beyond the extension of the 
franchise and the abolition of imprisonment for debt. But equally the American 
Republic had no standing army at its disposal, and no absolutist tradition to 
draw upon. 
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later I heard a discordant shouting, and the sound came nearer 
and nearer. I went to the window: a grotesque comic banlieue 
marched in from the suburbs to the support of order; clumsy, 
rascally fellows, half peasants, half shopkeepers, a little bit 
drunk, in wretched uniforms and old-fashioned casques, they 
moved rapidly but in disorder, with shouts of ‘Vive Louis 
Napoleon!’ 

It was the first time I had heard that ill-omened shout. | 
could not restrain myself, and when they reached the café I 
shouted at the top of my voice: ‘Vive la Republique!’ Those 
standing near the windows shook their fists at me, an officer 
muttered some words of abuse, brandishing his sword; and for 
a long time afterwards J could hear the shouts of welcome to the 
man who had come to strangle half the revolution, to destroy 
half the republic, to inflict himself upon France, as a punishment 
for forgetting in her hysteria both other nations and her own 
proletariat.? 

The June days are comprehensible only against this background of 
middle-class hostility to the Republic, a hostility which thrust 
upon the workers the double task of fighting for democracy and for 
their daily bread. To talk of a proletarian insurrection against 
bourgeois class rule is meaningless without some consideration of 
what it was the workers were fighting for. Was it to establish a 
‘proletarian dictatorship’ aimed at bourgeois property? That was 
the view of Marx, and his considered judgment upon the revolt was 
that the proletariat had paid the price of having challenged the 
bourgeoisie to mortal combat before being ready to replace it. (Cf. 
Class Struggles in France.) This ought logically to have entailed a 
critical view of working-class tactics and leadership. But Marx had 
no desire to side with the bourgeois Radicals whose ineptitude had 
goaded the workers to revolt. Solidarity with the latter was the first 
tule of his political thinking. In consequence he was driven to glorify 
a revolt which on his own showing had aborted the chance of pushing 
ahead with the democratic programme. Most socialists have 
followed his example, and their views are occasionally taken over 
by writers whose political allegiance is not necessarily with the Left. 
An interesting example is furnished by an otherwise remarkably 
penetrating article in The Times Literary Supplement of February 28th, 
1948, which draws the orthodox distinction between bourgeois 
democracy and proletarian communism, as they are supposed to 
have presented themselves in 1848; from which it necessarily follows 
that ‘as soon as social revolution loomed . . . the bourgeoisie . . . 
swung sharply over to the defensive and manned the barricades 
against the revolutionary proletariat. From 1848 onwards, therefore, 

1 The Memoirs of Alexander Herzen, vol. ill, p. 22. 
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democracy became conservative. One must now choose between 
democracy and socialism (or communism). The revision of vocabu- 
lary corresponded to a realignment of forces’. This seems to leave 
out of account the fact that the French bourgeoisie in 1848 was 
anything, but democratic. To say that after 1848 ‘democracy be- 
came conservative’ is to forget that it was Louis Napoleon, and not 
Ledru-Rollin, or even Cavaignac — the republican ‘dictator’ of the 
June days — who was elected President in the following December. 
One can agree with the same writer that Marx in subsequent years 
revised his dictatorial concept of 1848 in favour of what would today 
be called democratic socialism, and that ‘when the time came to 
put Marxism to the test, Lenin, faced with conditions like those of 
central Europe in 1848, resuscitated the earlier Marx; the Men- 
sheviks found the later Marx more serviceable’. The point to be 
remarked, however, is that a ‘proletarian dictatorship’ in France in 
1848 would hardly have involved anything in the nature of socializa- 
tion — Louis Blanc’s projected national workshops were after all per- 
fectly compatible with ‘free enterprise’, though they would have made 
it more difficult for the employers to manipulate the ‘reserve army’. 
The assertion that it was the bourgeoisie which won the June 
battle in fact falls to the ground unless the assumption is made that 
its political aims were less important than the crude interests and 
fears of the individual property owners who took shelter behind 
Cavaignac and later behind Louis Napoleon. .A thoroughgoing 
democratic revolution would not have hurt the industrial bour- 
geoisie even if it had resulted in a brief spell of ‘proletarian dictator- 
ship’. The simple fact is that the Radicals panicked at the decisive 
moment and allowed power to slip back into the hands of the groups 
from which it had just been wrested: the landed aristocracy and the 
financial oligarchy, twin pillars of the Orleanist regime as well as of 
the Bonapartist dictatorship. The real industrial bourgeoisie only 
came to power under the Third Republic, when the professional class 
at last expelled the ‘notables’ and the clergy from the political and 
administrative key positions. As a consequence French industry got 
a rather late start, trade unions were not fully legalized until 1884, 
municipal self-government became a reality only at about the same 
time and a great deal of energy which could usefully have been 
devoted to making France a modern country was wasted upon the 
long-delayed struggle against the Church. Worst of all, the haute 
finance remained far too powerful. All these results, which in sum 
amounted to a brake on capitalist progress, followed uniformly 
from the defeat of the proletariat in the June days 
that insurrection [writes Tocqueville] ... the greatest and most 
singular . . . in our history, in which 100,000 workers fought the 
Army and the National Guard without a war-cry, without 
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chiefs, or a standard, and yet with a cohesion and a military 
skill which surprised the oldest officers... Women took part 
in it as much-as men. They hoped for victory to ease the lot 
of their husbands and to help to bring up their children . . . This 
was...not a political struggle... but class-war, a kind of 
slave-war.* 
Clearly Marx was not the only contemporary thinker who visualized 
the proletariat rising against the society that oppressed it. Whether 
that rising would have taken place if the bourgeoisie had been a la 
hauteur des circonstances must remain an open question. What is 
certain is that Republican politicians and writers in later years came 
to regard it as a disaster for their cause and for the France they 
believed in. Perhaps some weight should be allowed to this opinion. 


3 

If the middle class still hesitated on the threshold of republican 
democracy, the workers were willing enough to cross it, but under 
the conditions prevailing in 1848, and for many years to follow, this 
meant revolution: not the sham revolution of February but the real 
revolution which was aborted in June. The February revolution had 
turned the bourgeois Radicals from demagogues into Ministers. 
Without the backing of their own class they must of necessity fall 
into the arms of the conservative reaction unless the workers rallied 
to the new-born Republic. The haute bourgeoisie had been Orleanist 
and would shortly turn Bonapartist. The manufacturers trembled 
for their property. To justify itself in their eyes the Republic must 
above all guarantee ‘stability’. As a settled political conviction, 
republicanism was still confined to the professional class, or rather 
to that part of it which had emancipated itself from the Church. 
Clerical hostility to democracy necessarily led to ah identification of 
republicanism with anti-clericalism. Middle-class fear of the workers 
precipitated the clash and then justified it in the name of ‘order’, 
which was shortly to give way to military despotism of a type 
familiar to present-day Spain or Argentina. With Louis Bonaparte 
in the saddle, the regime indeed assumed characteristically modern 
forms, down to the mixture of social demagogy, religious conserva- 
tism, and plebiscitarian election swindles, with which Franco and 
Peron have made us familiar. A hundred years after the June days, 
the Iberian peninsula and large parts of Latin America are still 
governed in the style of the Bas Empire, minus its short-lived 
military glory. Conversely, the United States in Louis Bonaparte’s 
days presented the astonishing spectacle of an alliance between 
manufacturers and workers within the framework of a political party 
devoted to the task of clearing away all obstacles to the development 

1 Quoted by L. B. Namier, op. cit., p. 10. 
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of modern capitalism; while in Britain the workers, after the blood- 
less collapse of Chartism, attached themselves to the liberals rather 
than to any socialist sect. The class struggle, in short, assumed its 
bitterest form under conditions the reverse of those favourable to 
capitalist progress, as it still does to the present day: it is in backward 
Greece and Spain, not in modern Sweden or Switzerland, that 
dictatorship is necessary to safeguard the physical existence of the 
propertied classes. It is the semi-medieval proletariat of southern 
Europe and the Balkans, not the skilled industrial élite of Detroit 
and Chicago, that responds best to communist slogans. In back- 
ward countries the gap between the classes is still a yawning abyss, 
rendered all the more menacing by the industrial revolution which 
in its early stage heightens the social tension by disrupting the nexus 
of patriarchal relationships and subjecting the social structure to 
hitherto unfelt strains.: It takes the levelling influence of capitalism 
. to make such countries safe for democracy, just as it takes a long 
tradition of bourgeois rule to make slaughter look unromantic. 
Mid-nineteenth-century France was racked by social ténsions 
which the neighbouring and more highly industrialized Belgium 
never knew. But then Flanders was the cradle of capitalism, and its 
towns had governed themselves for centuries. In France the newly 
created industrial proletariat confronted a State whose traditions 
were thoroughly authoritarian and a bourgeoisie which was only 


beginning to become democratic. In these circumstances the stage 
was set for conflict. When the smoke had cleared the working class 
was prostrate and the bourgeoisie had lost its only ally against the 
counter-revolution, while the republican intelligentsia was bereft of 


1In this connection the breakdown of the patriarchal family among the 

industrial workers, and the consequent release of energies henceforth available 
for new forms of communal life, almost certainly occupies a large place, both 
as a source of socialist sentiments and as an implicit threat to the still largely 
intact bourgeois-patriarchal family set-up with its corresponding emphasis upon 
authoritarian principles in public life. The subject unfortunately has been almost 
wholly neglected. For an illuminating remark on modern Greece cf. W. H. 
McNeil, The Greek Dilemma, pp. 63-4: ‘EAM drew much of its force from the 
fact that it appealed to the youth and women of Greece . . . Traditionally, in 
Greek society the father had unchallenged control over the members of his 
family, and the place of women was (and is) far lower than in the countries of : 
western Europe... emancipation attracted many women and they became 
among the most fanatic EAM supporters. In general one may say that the 
development of EAM broke down the peasant family system of values and 
discipline which had previously been dominant among the working classes of the 
towns.’ It would be interesting to know how far the class antagonism in nine- 
teenth-century France was inspired by similar processes. Church spokesmen at 
any rate were never weary of proclaiming that the family, as well as ‘the social 
order’ in general, were threatened by the spread of ‘atheistic socialism and 
communism’. Similar sentiments are common to the clergy in modern Italy 
and Spain. 
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all support. All the modernizing forces in fact‘ had been defeated. 
It took a generation for the lesson to sink in, and a further period 
of years before ‘Republican discipline’ and ‘no enemies on the Left’ 
became bourgeois watchwords. In 1848 the shopkeepers cheered for 
Louis Napoleon, while the peasants came out to vote for him, either 
under the impression that he was his uncle, or to revenge themselves 
upon the Radical government for having increased the tax burden. 
Both classes later became staunch supporters of the Radical Party. 
But by then the Republicans had learned their lesson. 

Was the June rising then nothing but an unconscious attempt .on 
the part of the working class to make France safe for democracy by 
making it safe for modern capitalism? In all probability its victory 
would have tended towards this result. Under the conditions estab- 
lished by a brief period of ‘proletarian dictatorship’ the industrial 
modernization of France might have proceeded more rapidly and 
against fewer obstacles than under Louis Bonaparte, for the faux 
frais of the Bonapartist regime were tremendous, even if the disaster 
of 1870 is not included in the reckoning. The Marxist view that the 
democratic republic is best suited to the needs of a developing 
capitalist economy must, however, be qualified. For the experiment 
to be successful, co-operation between the middle class and the 
workers is required. To deny the possibility of such co-operation is 
to fly in the face of history, especially nineteenth-century history. 
On the other hand, to bring it about more is needed than so-called 
‘objective necessity’. In 1848 every consideration of short-term and 
long-term interests should have induced the middle class and the 
workers to stand together. Instead they became enemies. Catholic 
authoritarianism on one side, and socialist utopianism on the other, 
produced a clash from which neither party drew any benefit. Indeed 
the ‘pure’. Republicans, for all the scorn and ridicule subsequently 
heaped on them both by the victors and by the vanquished of the 
June days, were almost alone in perceiving that the true interest of 
France lay in the acceptance by all classes of the new democratic 
order of things. But the February revolution, which had hoisted 
them into office, had deprived them of their hitherto united popular 
backing: the middle class was as yet unconverted to democracy; the 
proletariat identified it with socialism. 

In the history of the European socialist movement the June 
rising has assumed an importance of its own, chiefly. because it con- 
firmed Marx in his view that the existing State — at any rate on the 
continent of Europe — could not be reformed but must be smashed: 
a conviction he transmitted to Lenin. Meanwhile in France it 
deepened the alienation of the working class from society, a weak- 
ness never fully overcome despite the subsequent development of a 
tradition of republican solidarity against ‘reaction’. Hardly anyone 
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in Britain today remembers the water-logged fiasco which marked 
the death of Chartism only two and a half months before the June 
days. Had the demonstrators on Kennington Common _ been 
massacred by the troops under Wellington’s command which the 
frightened government assembled in London to back up Britain’s 
own ‘National Guard’ of 170,000 special constables armed for the 
occasion — Louis Napoleon, then still an emigrant, among them — 
British history in the later nineteenth century would have been very 
different. Fortunately for the quiet of Victorian society, bourgeois 
habits were already too strong in 1848 to permit such a solution, nor 
were the Chartists in the mood for a rising. In consequence demo- 
cracy arrived by stages and the essential continuity of British history 
remained unbroken. 

In France, on the contrary, the short-lived Second Republic gave 
rise to one of the greatest outbursts of utopianism in modern times, 
followed by a repression as bloody and destructive as that which 
marked the close of the Spanish Civil War. For in nineteenth-century 
France, as in twentieth-century Spain, all classes were imbued by the 
tradition of violence bequeathed by the ancien régime and its 
nemesis, the Revolution. In every country whose self-governing 
institutions were destroyed by absolutism in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, the class struggle has taken on the same 
murderous form. A society whose capacity for spontaneous adapta- 
tion to new conditions of life has been atrophied by the legacy of 
absolutism cannot escape a violent struggle between hostile classes 
when it seeks to cross the threshold of the modern age. In France 
the bourgeoisie had come to power by shattering the old framework 
of society, and the workers instinctively assumed that they must do 
the same. It was the memory of the Great Revolution which in the 
final resort rendered the catastrophe of the June days inevitable. 
Men can confront the future only by appealing to the past. In June 
1848 Frenchmen appealed to 1789 and 1793. There was an element 
of conscious archaism in the rising, as there had been in the February 
revolution, but what was farce in February became tragedy in June. 
All the traditional archetypes dominant in French society since the 
Great Revolution were relentlessly brought into play when the 
workers appeared in the streets of Paris armed and clamouring for 
their rights. Ironically, the republican intelligentsia, which had for 
so long lived upon the myth of the Great Revolution, was the first 
to suffer shipwreck when the French people showed that they had 
learnt the lesson. It took another generation for the middle class 
and the workers to co-operate within the democratic Republic of the 
intelligentsia’s dreams. By then the June days, half forgotten in 

_France, had in turn become a myth destined to rome the history 
of Russia and eastern Europe. 


-_ 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
PETER CALVOCORESSI 


THE continually re-emphasized absence of Great Power unity and 
the uncertainty and fear about Russian power and intentions in 
Europe have dominated post-war discussions on international 
relations. Foreign affairs have been turned into Russian: affairs, 
and Russia has become an obsession which usurps pride of place 
among the problems of foreign policy. Important and grave though 
the Russian problem may be, it is nevertheless not the first problem. 

The first problem is a choice between alternative policies, a choice 
which, however made, underlies every other problem. It is com- 
monly admitted that the resources of this country in men and 
material are over-extended. Are we therefore to cut our commit- 
ments to fit our capacities; or are we to accept some extra 
commitments and responsibilities (towards Europe, the British 
Commonwealth and the world at large) and look round for allies to 
help us discharge the burden? The first choice leads to a policy of 
neutrality as a minor power, the second to an accord with the United 
States of America. 

The claims of neutrality are faded charms and indeed neutrality 
itself has come to be little more than a femme fatale. There was a 
time when a small state could choose neutrality and so demonstrate 
its love of peace or its impartiality or its sanity. Those days have 
gone. Neutrality is no longer a matter of choice but a matter of 
luck — very nearly, if not completely. It is no good envying the lot 
of Switzerland in two world wars without also considering the fate 
of Belgium, Holland, Norway, Denmark, Greece and other would-be 
neutrals. If Europe were to be involved in another world-wide war, 
the odds are that Great Britain would not be allowed to enjoy 
peaceful neutrality. 

Nor, while peace lasts, would a policy of neutrality do anything 
to lessen the danger of war. Great Powers, intent on or impelled 
towards war, have never been checked by proclamations of 
neutrality by lesser powers. 

Even assuming that we wished and were able to reduce our 
commitments to fit our capacities, we should not find salvation that 
way. It is therefore otiose to inquire further whether we should be 
Satisfied or justified — two very difficult questions with much to be 
said on both sides but no rules for weighing the one set of 
considerations against the other. 

The alternative solution to the basic problem is to find a reliable 
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assistant who will give sufficient support to enable us to continue to 
carry some of the burdens which overtax our present capacities. 
Such an assistant must have strength and some identity of interests 
and purpose with ourselves. Since French experience and knowledge 
are no compensation for French weakness, there is only one such 
assistant in the world: the United States of America. 


I. Great Britain and the United States 


The prospect of close co-operation with the United States raises 
serious doubts and worries in the minds of many Englishmen. 
Leaving aside minor causes of dispute such as snobbishness or pique 
or plain lack of understanding, there are three main reasons for 
Americanophobia. These are national pride, ideology and fear of 
war. 

First, national pride. Some of us are afraid of losing our national 
- independence; afraid that if we get too close to the Americans we 
shall be engulfed; afraid that we shall find ourselves in a position 
where we shall have to underwrite American policy in toto without 
knowing in advance what it is going to be; afraid that an accord 
must lead to subjection. 

Accord is by definition something different from conquest. 
Conquest may take the form of an alliance or ‘agreement’ as when 
Germany conquered Czechoslovakia in 1939, but agreement 
properly so called involves give and take and excludes subjection. 
States of different sizes and strengths have constantly allied them- 
selves to one another for longer or shorter periods without the 
weaker one being forced to see itself dragged behind the chariot 
wheels of the stronger. That an accord of this kind must lead to 
subjection is contrary both to experience and to reason. Moreover, 
if the stronger state wishes and is able to engulf the weaker, it will 
do so in any case, accord or no accord. If the United States wish to 
secure dominion over Great Britain and are able to do so, then they 
will do so whether or not Great Britain seeks American assistance, 
but this proposition, while not inherently ridiculous, is sufficiently 
nearly grotesque in both its halves. to be discounted. 

Dominion is a matter of power, not of pacts; it can be secured 
only as a result of power. But power, it may be argued, can be 
secured by means of pacts. This argument presupposes that suffi- 
cient power for dominion has not yet been secured. In that case the 
weaker power is still free to bargain and to refuse the pact. If it is 
not free to do this, it has already been éngulfed; if it is free, it must 
of course be careful not to make bad bargains. In deciding whether 
a bargain is good or bad it must not only consider the present 
circumstances and the material consequences of the pact, but must 
also take into account the character of its prospective partner. 
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Here we come to the second main cause of Americanophobia: 
ideology. American ideas are believed by some to be so different 
from our own that when we sup with them we must sup with a long 
spoon. If American ideas were in fact opposed to ours on matters of 
vital importance, then we should indeed have to remain at arm’s 
length, but this is not the case. 

Since the end of the war world problems have tended not un- 
naturally to be considered in terms of rivalry between the two 
remaining Great Powers, the Soviet and American Unions. ’ The 
English reaction to this, based largely on that peculiarly English 
concept called fairness, has been to cast Great Britain for the role of 
mediator. Now a mediator has no raison d’étre if the parties be- 
tween whom he is mediating are angel and devil; both of them must 
on the contrary be partly good and partly bad. The mediator himself 
must moreover be equidistant from both sides and must rigorously 
guard himself against inclining towards the one side or the other. 
This characteristic English desire to be fair, which was reinforced at 
first by hopes of preserving Great Power unity, has caused the 
English to fall over backwards in the attempt not to fall over side- 
ways. It has also caused them to invent an ideological via media 
between the protagonists as well as a political via media. 

One of the main alleged differences between the American and the 
Englishman is his attitude to money. The American does not 
worship money, as his cruder critics suppose, but he does greatly 
admire success and he does often measure success in dollars. The 
Englishman on the other hand has been led to believe that the 
possession of wealth, where it is not the outward and visible sign of 
actual dishonesty, at least generally denotes idleness and selfishness. 
That both these ideas are silly is neither here nor there. The English, 
who view with suspicion the mere possession of wealth, are naturally 
predisposed to be equally suspicious about its intended uses. They 
are inclined to listen sympathetically to those who assert that the 
Americans intend to use their wealth to win an empire, to buy 
dominion, power and glory, and to use this power in ways which 
will humiliate and oppress the other peoples of the world. 

That the United States want to remain strong needs no arguing. 
Presumably they want to be the strongest Power in the world. 
For outsiders the question is how the United States will use their 
strength. There is no evidence in support of the contention that 
they will try to impose an authoritarian dictatorship (veiled or overt) 
except the dictum of Lord Acton that power tends to corrupt and 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. This dictum, however, was 
meant to apply to individuals and not to states, and the history of 
the British Empire is one of several reasons for suggesting that it 
may not be applicable.to states. There is moreover evidence on the 
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other side. The Americans have certain traditions and cherish 
certain abstractions which make an imposed imperium odious in 
their eyes. These traditions and abstractions are precisely those 
which the English too have and cherish, and this identity is immensely 
more significant than any supposed differences of opinion about 
wealth. Political liberty, impartial and independent justice, the 
equal rights of man — these ideas unite English and Americans, who 
agree on yet another (not nearly as widely held as some would fain 
believe): that war is evil and peace is good. Ordinary men and 
women in one country do not make personal sacrifices to send tons 
of food to ordinary men and women in other countries whom they 
have never seen and could not understand if they did see, unless they 
are moved by those motives of generosity and human sympathy 
which can never be confined within the bounds of race or state and 
which are therefore the best guarantee against nationalist aggression. 
The rulers of these people, bound by the same traditions and bound 
too by the liberal constitution of their union, cannot far ignore or 
oppose the popular will. The United States, by the nature of their 
people and by the structure of their society, are ideologically in our 
camp. 

The third and last main cause of Americanophobia is fear of war. 
Fear has persisted since the end of the second World War, fear of a 
possible third World War between the American and Soviet Unions. 
The English have feared that if they side with the Americans against 
the Russians they will precipitate the division of the world in two 
blocs and that this division will in turn precipitate war. Therefore 
they hold aloof. But this fear of American entanglements is 
misconceived. / 

First, aloofness is only a sound policy when the state in question 
holds and can tip the balance of power. There has been no such 
thing as an international balance of power since 1904 when England 
had to join the Dual Entente in order to counter the power of the 
Triple Alliance. England certainly holds no balance today between 
America and Russia, and if England did hold any such balance the 
correct move in a balance-of-power game would be an alliance with 
the weaker Power, Russia. 

Secondly, England cannot by holding aloof create a Third Force 
which will act as a balancer. All the main causes of Americano- 
phobia — national. pride, the belief in the existence of a separate 
ideology, the fear of creating two warring blocs — converge at one 
point and produce the policy of the Third Force. After the first 
World War national pride drove the French, reacting against the 
British, to do exactly what the British, reacting against the Ameri- 
cans, are now asked to do. In both cases the weaker victor turns 
away from the stronger. France formed the Little \Entente. The 
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futility of, that chapter in European history should be sufficient 
warning against a repetition. 

Thirdly, the danger in a world of two blocs lies not in its twoness 
but in its blocness. Blocs are themselves dangerous regardless of 
their number in the world. The paramount need in international 
politics is the need for flexibility; blocs are rigid, exclusive, non- 
co-operative. We shall return later to the whole question of 
combination or co-operation. 


‘ 


II. Great Britain and Europe 


In the east of Europe are two Communist empires, the Soviet 
Union and a new union of Communist;dominated states. Between 
these two empires and ourselves are the Germans. The second 
Communist empire should perhaps not yet be referred to as born. 
It is still embryonic and its umbilical cord, tying it to Mother 
Russia, has not yet been cut. This operation may in fact never be 
performed. The Cominform is the Politburo of the new union, plus 
Messrs Thorez and Togliatti, whose job has not been quite the same 
as that of their colleagues. For the Cominform has two tasks: first, 
to create an Eastern European Co-prosperity Sphere, and secondly, 
to do as much damage as possible to the Western European New 
Order (Marshall Plan). Messrs Thorez and Togliatti share the 
second task which involves making their countries as unattractive as 
possible to dollar investors. 

Ideologically Russia and England are poles apart. The things 
which Englishmen share with Americans do not exist in Russia. It 
has been argued that Russia is a democracy. That may be so, but 
Russia is emphatically not a Liberal or Parliamentary democracy, 
and the Communist kind of democracy with its secret police, single 
party constitution and other concomitants of absolutism are as far 
removed as the similar devices of the Tsars and of Hitler from the 
practices and sympathies of the English people. Most repellent of 
all is the use, following Communist theory, of courts of law and the 
apparatus of Justice as tools of the executive power subservient to 
one particular idea and one particular group of men. 

It does not follow that we should have no dealings with the 
Russians. Our relations will be difficult, uneven and confined to 
short-term projects, but it is not necessary that they should cease. 
Accepting the facts as we find them, we have to make what contact 
we can, bearing in mind that trade contacts with their mutual 
material advantages are the easiest to make and maintain between 
states which have little in common. A modus vivendi based on profit 
is the most practicable, though neither an easy nor a swift way to 
wider common understanding and friendship. At the same time, 
however, there may come a point where political antagonism has so 
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far increased that it is neither wise nor honest to maintain com- 
mercial relations. This most serious choice will have to be faced 
very soon. Events in Czechoslovakia this February have made it 
impossible for all but the blindest partisans to feel anything but 
anger and alarm over Russian world-policy, for if ever there was 
a country which showed every intention of remaining within the 
Russian orbit that country was Czechoslovakia. 

Even then it still.does not follow that we must or will fight the 
Russians. States have hitherto managed to live at peace with 
neighbours whose ideas they anathematized, and if there is such a 
thing as a lesson of history it is that states do not start fighting about 
ideas, however much, once war has begun, they pretend that it is 
primarily ideological. So far from allowing anyone to think that we 
want to fight Russia, we should declare as publicly and as formally 
as the Russians could desire that we will never attack the Soviet 
Union. 

Certain persons, thumbing rather quickly the pages of history, 
arrive at the conclusion that war between West and East is inevitable, 
a predetermined and inescapable stage in an organic process, even 
a sort of crusade. To this theory it must be objected at once that 
nothing is inevitable. The idea that the past automatically produces 
the future, an idea which has been so widely propagated by Marx 
and which degrades the statesman to the level of the augur, has 
produced as much mischief in the last hundred years as any other 
two ideas put together, destroying the sense of responsibility and 
sapping the foundations of moral conduct. The particular reading 
of history which allots inevitability to a struggle between Russia and 
the Anglo-Saxons has important reactions on the German problem. 

The argument begins with the French bid for European power 
which ended at Waterloo and was universally recognized as ended 
after Sedan. The French threat to the liberties of Europeans was 
succeeded by a German threat, but Europeans continued to be 
preoccupied with the French threat long after it had ceased to exist 
save in the imagination. So it is, the argument continues, with the 
German threat. The German threat has been met and has been 
succeeded by a Russian threat, and Europe is warned against 
allowing the past threat to continue alive in the imagination, thus 
ignoring the real and newer threat. This is a neat and tidy argument 
and should therefore be regarded with suspicion. 

The analogy between France after 1871 and Germany after 1945 
is more than usually misleading. In the first place it is now apparent 
that French power had already evaporated before 1870 whereas 
German power had certainly not evaporated before 1939. The 
Franco-Prussian War exposed the weakness of France; the second: 
German war showed the strength of Germany. It may of course, 
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none the less, be the fact that the second German war destroyed 
German strength for ever, including all hope and possibility of 
rebuilding it, but the argument by analogy with the case of France 
in the 1870s is valueless’ since in that case there was no strength 
to destroy. No analogy is possible since, whatever the probabilities, 
it is altogether impossible to predicate the final destruction of 
German power. It is only possible to feel sure that Germany cannot 
become a European power for, say, at least ten years; it is impossible 
to be sure that in twenty years Germany will not be a European 
power. It is also impossible to know what sort of people the Ger- 
mans or their rulers will be in ten or twenty years’ time. The 
German threat may have vanished for ever, but since we can only 
read history backwards and not forwards it is impossible to be sure 
of this. It is true that Germany is very much smaller than the Soviet 
and American Unions; it is true that the population of Germany is 
very much smaller than the population of either of the principal 
world protagonists; it may be that the latest developments in the 
technique of war and of the preparation of war have reduced all 
small and medium sized powers to impotence. But this has still to 
be proved. Indeed the reverse may be true. And inventions still to 
come, coupled with improvements in the technique of aggression, 
may cancel the advantages of size. Moreover, even if it be true that 
Germany can never again disturb the peace of the world, this truth 
will not be universally apparent and is likely to be least appreciated 
in Germany, whereas any attempt, however misguided and hopeless, 
to put it to the proof will be utterly disastrous. Speculation therefore 
plays a large part in the thesis of German impotence. Let us avoid 
by all means any obsession about a German revival such as would 
blind us to other possible dangers, but let us not imagine that it will 
be impossible to observe other dangers unless we first get Germany 
right out of our minds. 

Speculation plays an even larger part — the lead in fact — in the 
astonishing thesis that Germany is at heart or can soon be made a 
true Liberal democracy. This is doubly astonishing because there 
is no evidence to support it and because this very thesis has been 
propounded and exploded in the lifetime of those who now resurrect 
it. German liberal democracy had its opportunity in the Frankfurt 
experiment which followed the revolutions of 1848 and that experi- 
ment was a failure. Consequently the Weimar experiment seventy 
years later neither had nor struck any roots. Consequently Germany 
today still provides no fertile soil for such experiments. There can 
now be no question of coaxing a weak plant to maturity but of 
implanting a foreign plant in ill-adapted soil— which is quite 
different and very much more difficult. This does not mean that 
Germany is bound to be the cuckoo in the nest, but the danger that 
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she will be‘is increased by those who see in Germany things which 
are not there. 

What is there to be seen in Germany other than a mess? There 
are, first, many things which have their parallels in the situation 
after the first World War. There is the universal stock excuse for 
having lost: it was all Hitler’s fault; if only he had left things to the 
professional soldiers Germany would have won; in fact Germany so 
nearly won that next time she surely must. Here Hitler’s interference 
takes the place of the Dolchstoss and the failure is again reduced to 
an easily avoided error. Then there is injured national pride: the 
Oder-Neisse line is exactly the samé sort of sore point as the Polish 
Corridor. There is also the Schadenfreude of watching and, where 
possible, helping the divisions between the allies, the east-west 
division coming nicely to hand to be exploited as Anglo-French 
differences were exploited in the 1920s. These things are not cited 
to discredit the Germans; they discredit no, one but those who 
ignore them. They do, however, add up to create a Stimmung which 
is nationalist, irridentist and unfriendly. When want and hopeless- 
ness are added, unfriendly becomes much too mild a word. One 
has only to go on to add German industry, thoroughness and 
militarism on the one hand and sloppyminded notions about 
German liberalism on the other to have all the ingredients of a 
first class menace to peace. 

It is important to distinguish between the power of Germany and 
its will or Stimmung. Policy, while taking account of both, can 
directly affect only the former. It is necessary to recall why we and 
other foreigners are in Germany. It is because, having overcome the 
power of Germany, we are bound to prevent its recrudescence. 
There is no more obvious task in the conduct of our foreign relations. 
The nature of Germany we can hardly affect, but its power we can 
affect. Consequently the form of the German state and its machinery 
of government are matters best left to Germans, and the sooner the 
Germans are given their independence in these respects the better. 
On the other hand the power of the German state must not be left 
to Germans and if, as seems to be the case, there is no sure way of 
measuring and limiting that power except by occupation, then we 
must remain in occupation. The costs of occupation are negligible 
compared with the costs of war or even fear of war. 

None of these things offends against justice or the principles of 
humanity — in the sight of which a German is a man with rights 
equal to the rights of all other men. The Germans are as much 
entitled for instance to hope and to food as.anybody else in Europe, 
but it is at the same time essential to campaign for and to satisfy 
these just claims without falling into the error of regarding Germany 
as a democratic or a contented power. Germany is neither of these 
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things. Nor is Russia. But Great Britain does not therefore have to 
make a choice between the two or to found its policy on an alliance 
with the one against the other. Either may become an enemy but it 
is impossible to predicate and foolish to prophesy which will become 
an enemy the sooner. It is possible to make a guess, but a guess is 
only a guess. It is ridiculous to choose between possible enemies in 
advance. 

It is possible to go even further than this. Any policy which aims 
at making of Germany a useful (i.e. strong) ally is a policy which 
can certainly be over-reached if the alliance is directed against Russia, 
for Russia can have a German alliance for the asking so long as the 
Oder-Neisse line remains. That is the significance of the Oder- 
Neisse line. It restores a well-known European pattern: the power 
in the East and the power in the West striking a bargain whose 
principal feature and bond is the partition of Poland. A future 
partition of Poland is already talked about in Germany. 

Finally, the Germans are well aware that one of the best ways of 
recovering the power which they naturally desire is by supporting 
plans for a European federation. There are many Germans who 
sincerely advocate such plans in the interests of peace and inter- 
national co-operation, but there are just as many who realize that 
ultimately Germany is bound in the fulness of time to become the 
predominant force in such a federation. Meanwhile Germany can 
earn good conduct marks among the Anglo-Saxons by standing 
forth as the champion of the new internationalism, confident that 
most will fail to notice the champion’s concealed sword. If advo- 
cates of a Federation of Europe would give the federation its real 
name — the German League — they might not be so keen on it. 

The second Communist. Union is altogether different from the 
Soviet Union. Its citizens, unlike the citizens of the Soviet Republics, 
have: known national independence, political and personal liberty 
and parliamentary institutions. These things have now been sup- 
pressed but are not yet forgotten. Great Britain cannot restore 
them, nor does any sensible person, here or there, expect Great 
Britain to restore them. But Great Britain can powerfully help to 
keep alive the love of these things, which without some encourage- 
ment from abroad may die of despair. If those citizens of the new 
Communist states who love liberty.and law (no Communist claims 
that a majority or even a large minority of the population is Com- 
munist) come to believe that the West does not know what really 
goes on in the East or has ceased to care or has written the East off, 
then the East may well lose courage and abandon faith. The news- 
paper cuts have materially contributed to the spreading of these 
beliefs, thus weakening the forces of liberty and law in the East and 
weakening also the influence and prestige of*Great Britain in the 

Cc 
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world. At the same time it would be wrong to dismiss the new 
Union as a wholly artificial product of the exercise of external force. 
Race and religion, fortified in the past by subjection of most of these 
states to a non-European and infidel dominion, provide bonds which 
are the stronger for centuries-long suppression of national indepen- 
dence during which Slavdom and Orthodoxy gave solidarity and hope. 
The new Union may remain. We should not object to the Union 
itself unless it becomes clear (which at present it is not) that it is 
unpopular. We do, however, object to the form of the Union, the 
imposition of the dictatorship of a minority which must, in order to 
maintain itself, extinguish the personal and national rights which 
have but comparatively recently been won from Turkish and Habs- 
burg overlords. For the time being we can do little beyond making 
our objection — and its limits — perfectly clear. One great difference 
between the present condition of Eastern Europe and its condition 
in former imperial days is that now the states of Eastern Europe have 
governments of their own, however unrepresentative. How long this 
will last it is impossible to say, but so long as it does last we should 
take every opportunity of strengthening our relations with them 
because it is impossible at one and the same time to keep touch with 
a people and to break off relations with that people’s government. 
Fortunately the exigencies and complexities of international trade 
make it increasingly difficult for any country to isolate itself from 
any other. 


Ill. Great Britain and the World 


Foreign Policy is no longer merely a matter of adopting an 
attitude towards separate parts of the world; Foreign Policy must 
now also include a view about the interrelation of all the parts of the 
whole world. This is not a new idea. Indeed, if the phrase ‘the 
whole world’ be interpreted as meaning the whole of the known 
‘world, then the problem of world relations is thousands of years old. 
It has, however, never been sd pressing as it has become as a result 
of the improvements during the last century in the technique ot 


communication and the technique of destruction. On all sides the: 


cry goes up: We must get together or we perish. 

This process of getting together can be achieved in either of two 
ways: combination or co-operation. The first thing to notice about 
these two methods is that they are mutually exclusive. Combination 
entails fusion, whereas co-operation implies first and foremost the 
existence of free and independent agents. Only the most superficial 
muddled thinking can reconcile a plea for the federation of states 
with a simultaneous plea to those very states to work together. 
The second plea presupposes the existence of such things as states 
which is what the first pleaders seek to destroy. Combination aims 
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at a unitary, co-operation at a joint, organization. There is a clear 
choice and a choice which has to be made. 

The second World War has ranged on the side of federalism, 
together with the convinced and reasonable supporters of this 
solution, a great number of people whose convictions in the matter 
appear based either on the greater simplicity of the federal scheme 
on paper’(an aesthetic consideration which would probably have 
fascinated many ancient thinkers) or on the supposed inevitability 
of a world-wide organization (an idea which owes a great deal to 
Hegel and not a little to Marx). These arguments bypass the two 
most important questions and indeed often assume without argu- 
ment affirmative ansv’ers to both. These questions are: whether 
federation, regional or uniyersal, is desirable in this century; and 
whether it is possible. The answer of the present writer to both these 
questions is a negative. 

Now there can be no doubt that thefederation of political units is 
possible in certain circumstances. There is no doubt of this because 
it has been done. The United States of America is a much-quoted 
example, which could easily be repeated today by comparatively 
weak and politically undeveloped peoples such as were the American 
colonists themselves at the end of the eighteenth century. But we 
are not concerned with federations of this kind which occur at the 
beginning of the political existence of a state — in the American case 
at the embryo stage. We are concerned with the federation of fully- 
grown states and primarily with the states of Europe. If these states 
are to abandon the attempt to co-operate and seek salvation in 
union, it is essential to inquire what are the prerequisites for the 
union of such peoples and whether these prerequisites exist. 

Fear is not enough. A common danger can impose uniformity 
but not unity. War, for instance, provides a uniformity of purpose 
which may be mistaken for unity, though the mistake is soon 
revealed as such when the war ends and the danger passes. Even 
fear of extinction, the fear instilled into the thinking few by the latest 
scientific discoveries, is not enough. Itis impossible permanently and 
sufficiently to frighten enough people. Unity requires something 
more positive than fear. Unity has two alternative foundations, 
consent or force; every theory concerning political organization is 
based on one or other of these two things. The state is but one form 
of political organization; the federation of states is another. For 
thousands of years theorists have traced the origins of political units 
either to consent or to force, and it may be predicated of a federation 
that, unless it find a substantial basis in consent or in force, it cannot 
be. At the present day consent to a federation of the world — to a 
world government — is unobtainable; so is consent to a federation 
of Europe or of Asia or of Latin America; so, I believe with only 
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slightly less assurance, is consent to a federation of Western Europe. 
There remains force, which immediately makes every federation 
undesirable and dangerous. 

It is impossible to prove that large numbers of people do or do 
not feel in a particular way. It is only possible to assert it and to 
bring evidence to support the assertion. So far as the world is 
concerned it is so manifestly grotesque to suppose that any large 
proportion of its inhabitants want (want, not need, since we are 

‘talking of consent) a single organ of world government or can even 
imagine one that we must leave it at that. Coming to Europe we find 
an area deeply divided in its loyalties and its beliefs; an area in 

_ which the Soviet Union, bulking even larger than its immense 
territorial extent, cannot be imagined as surrendering power to an 
external seat of government; an area everywhere characterized by 
intense national particularism, fostered by long tradition, glorified 
by achievements in every sphere and strengthened by recent Wars. 
There is no shred of evidence worth the name to suggest that the 
peoples of Europe regard themselves or can be brought soon to 
regard themselves as Europeans in the first place and only secondly 
Frenchmen, Czechs, Swedes or Portuguese. If the field be even 
further narrowed to Western Europe, however defined, the same 
objection continues to apply with the added difficulty that the 
peoples of this area lack not only a common feeling but even a 
common appellation. Fear and distress they share but these, as 
already stated, are not enough. This may all be very deplorable. 
That, however, is not the point. The point is that the peoples of 
Europe or of Western Europe are bitterly divided on basic political 
issues and have no emotion in common to take the place of patriot- 
ism. These facts cannot be altered either by being denied or by being 
ignored. If these differences did not exist, getting together would not 
be the problem which it is. The federal cure ignores the diagnosis; 
the chances of federation vary in inverse proportion to the alleged 
need for it. 

Where unity cannot be achieved by consent it may be achieved by 
force. The federalists do not advocate the forcible unification of any 
given area. They rely on the traditional liberal democratic weapons 
of persuasion and appeals to reason (reason being often a ¢duphemism 
for self-interest). It is not necessary to point out that a universal 
dominion established by force would (at any rate in its first stages) 
be a calamity compared with which all previous authoritarian 
empires would appear beneficent. Hitler’s powers and Hitler’s need 
to use his powers would be trifling by comparison with the powers 
which a world or even a continental authority would have and the 
rigorous exercise which it would have to make of those powers in 
order to maintain its conquistadorial predominance. ( But it is not 
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enough to admit that unity had better be achieved by consent or not 
at all. It is also necessary to consider whether unity achieved by con- 
sent will be maintained by consent or by power. Regional or world 
governments would have forces at their disposal. Now force is 
force whether you call it armed force, hinting that it is to be used 
destructively, or police force, hinting that it is to be used only for 
the preservation of Life, Liberty and Law. The possession of the 
‘strong arm of the law’ often leads to the use of ‘strong arm’ 
methods. It is significant, though not of course conclusive, that all 
the ‘universal states’ known to history have not only been established 
by, force but have also had to rely on force to maintain themselves. 
It is difficult to see how it can plausibly be argued that the second 
use of force was necessitated only by the first. 

This force has been put to two uses, both evil. It has been used 
against neighbours, that is to say, to make war. It has also been used 
within the state against the citizens of the state. It may be argued 
that a single world authority, the only repository of power, could not 
be aggressive because it would have nobody to fight, but this fact 
alone, its unchallenged power, would make its tyranny over its own 
subjects all the more fearful. At best it could be a benevolent despot, 
but the immensity and complexity of its powers and commitments 
would in all probability make it oppressive. 

For the same reasons a less-than-world-wide federal authority 
would also tend towards a harsh absolutism, and whatever it gained 
from having less than the totality of mankind under its control it 
would lose from having other federations as possible enemies. A 
federation must of its nature be exclusive unless it is all-embracing. 
He who is not in it is outside it. The creation of one bloc must lead 
to the establishment in fear or anger of others, and these others are 
armed competitors. War results. The greatest need in world 
politics is for flexibility; a system of federations is a rigid system with 
little room for political manceuvre, or for give and take. When in 
such a system disputes occur, as of course they will, the possibility of 
settling them peaceably is reduced to a minimum because the parties 
are permanently and psychologically at arm’s length. 

In times past empires or blocs have been built up by marriages. 
Personal unions of this kind no longer have the same effect because 
within a state the government now has more power than the dynasty. 
In weaving their plans for unions between governments the federalists 
are following mutatis mutandis the marriage policy of, for example, 
the Habsburgs or the Epigoni. Because times have changed the 
builders use a different sort of seaffolding, but the essence of their 
Superstructures is the same. 

The federalist’s answer to all this is to fling his arms up in despair 
and lament the doom of civilization. If his solution is not accepted, 
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the end has come. This simply will not do. There are unfortunately 
good grounds for alarm about the fate of our civilization. It can be 
destroyed physically; it can be undermined morally. But failure to 
reorganize the world on the federalist pattern cannot be shown to be 
_ the sine qua non of salvation. Indeed it does not even go to the root 
of the matter. The threat to our civilization is threefold: first, the 
invention of new weapons of war; secondly, the increasing tendency 
to deny to the individual the right to think or speak as he likes; 
thirdly, the degradation of justice to a position of something less 
than independence and impartiality. None of these things is primarily 
a matter of political organization nor will the redistribution of politi- 
cal power render new weapons less dangerous or afford guarantees 
of liberty and justice. On the contrary, every concentration of power 
increases the dangers. Those who talk of the surrender of power 
seem to forget that power merely surrendered does not evaporate but 
becomes somebody else’s power. 

It is axiomatic with federalists that one of the chief, if not the 
chief, menace to peace lies in the existence of separate sovereign 
nationalist states. This contention is of the utmost importance 
because, if well founded, it would justify every attempt to abolish the 
national sovereign state. But the contention is not well founded. It 
is not the sovereignty but the power of national states which has 
caused wars. Moreover these states no longer have power except 
in the case of the United States of America and the Soviet Union 
(if it may be called a national state). 

Sovereignty is an attribute of power. When a political unit has 
acquired power it goes on to arrogate to itself sovereignty, that is to 
say, it claims the right to be the only judge of the rightness of its own 
actions, it judges those actions solely by reference to its own interests 
and it enforces observance of its claim and judgment. It cannot do 
these things until it has power and when it loses power it loses sove- 
reignty, though it may be allowed by the more powerful a semblance 
of sovereignty in matters of minor importance. This is, however, 
only sovereignty on sufferance, which is a contradiction in terms. 
Sovereignty is indivisible and such phrases as ‘surrendering a part 
of sovereignty’ are without meaning. Nearly all nation states have 
lost their sovereignty, though they are not forced publicly to acknow- 
ledge it. Some states can hardly be said ever to have been sovereign. 
The modern Kingdom of Greece, for instance, has never been 
allowed to decide for itself and act on its decision in any issue which 
has been important enough to interest the so-called Great Powers — 
on One occasion in the nineteenth century a British Prime Minister 
instructed a Greek king to change his mind or get out. The invention 
of the expression ‘Great Powers’ at the beginning of the nineteenth 
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century is itself a veiled admission of the loss of sovereignty by the 
smaller states. 

But most states still retained considerable power until the present 
time. Far more important than their camouflaged loss of sovereignty 
in the nineteenth century is their stripping of all power by twentieth- 
century scientists. They are no longer to be feared. The national 
state has lost its power for evil; it retains only its influence for good. 
Yet it is at this time that determined attempts are being made to 
destroy it. Just as the city state lost (not surrendered) its power and 
required to be protected against the new and bigger unit, so now the 
nation state has lost its power and needs protection against the new 
power unit. The bugbear of national sovereignty is nothing more 
than a poor harmless ghost. What we have to fear now is the power 
of super states claiming sovereignty over the nation states. 

One of the principal distinguishing features of our civilization, 
distinguishing it for instance from the Chinese civilization, is that it 
is a product of the thought and activities of small independent 
political entities. It is the creation of small states — the cities of 
Anatolia and Greece, Judaea, the Roman republic, the medieval 
cities of the Mediterranean and the Low Countries, the nation states 
of western Europe. The great empires have had no creative role. 
Alexander and the Diadochi, the Julian and Flavian Emperors, 
European Emperors from Charlemagne to Napoleon — these extra- 
national figures have spread civilization as a knife spreads butter, in 
the history of civilization tools merely of the genius of lesser fry. 
The latest political problems of this civilization can only be solved 
within a continuing tradition of Liberty and Law if the political 
organization of the world retains free and independent politics and 
eschews the alternative but alien federal solution with which the 
Communists are experimenting. To combination under government 
the West, if it is true to itself, must oppose co-operation under Law. 

The unity which we seek is not to be found only in common 
institutions or common organs of government; it may be imposed 
by a common Law. It is indeed doubtful whether common institu- 
tions can ever suffice to hold a society together. Only Law or ritual 
can do this, and in the West (again as opposed to the Chinese East) 
Law has provided the cement of societies of all sizes since the earliest 
recorded times. In international affairs, however, Law has been 
absent, or all but absent, during the last few centuries. There has 
been no universal Law common to and above all states. The absence 
of any such Law is the greatest obstacle to international unity, but 
since it was the logical result of the doctrine of national sovereignty 
and since national sovereignty has now disappeared the chances of 
remedying the defect are good. 

Besides national sovereignty a second obstacle hindered the advance 
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of General Law in the nineteenth century, the competition of a more 
favoured universal: Rousseau’s General Will. This obstacle too has 
been removed by changing fashion. The General Will has this in 
common with the General Law that it is at no moment fully compre- 
hensible. Neither the one nor the other can be formulated. But there 
the resemblance ends. Lawyers cannot, it is true, produce a complete 
or immutable corpus juris, but they can produce a set of laws repre- 
senting a highest common factor of agreement for contemporary 
rules of behaviour. And this is just what the General Will, a romantic 
figment of the imagination with no use for reason, can never produce. 

These considerations on Law are not an academic digression. 
Respect for a moral Law is the only alternative to might as a means of 
regulating the relations of political units. Co-operation between 
states must break down in the absence of a code which is in practice 
both accepted and obeyed. Sanctions for the observance of the code 
are of minor importance, since any code must depend for its efficacy 
primarily on general acceptance and only secondarily on sanctions. 
Sanctions are needed to deal with exceptional recalcitrance; as soon 
as recalcitrance becomes anything like normal the code has ceased 
to serve its purpose. A society based on laws which call for one 
policeman for every member of society has by that token ceased to 
be a society. 

In seeking for practical means of co-operation it is natural to turn 
first to commerce, the oldest and still the most effective way of pro- 
moting mutual benefit, understanding and goodwill because it 
gratifies at one and the same time the innate desires of human beings 
for gain, information and mutual assistance. (Why be ashamed of 
joining desire for profit with curiosity and generosity?) Merchants 
travelling in ancient times between Tigris, Nile and Aegean, or along 
the Mediterranean from Tyre to Cartagena, or later from China to 
Seleucid Asia, Maurya India and Imperial Rome, or later still from 
the Red Sea to the Adriatic and the Rhine — these have known how 
to turn the good things of life to mutual advantage. Nor were their 
wares merely food for the body; the Mahayana and the teachings of 
Aristotle travelled the same routes. Our modern ideas, our ideology 
as we call it, can be diffused in the same sort of baggage, and the 
diffusion of ideas is an integral part of the struggle for universal 
tolerance and peace. The Marshall Plan for western Europe is the 
lineal descendant of countless unperceived but enormously powerful 
forces which have linked some peoples together without either de- 
barring or harming others. 

Co-operation, unlike combination, is a flexible instrument. It 
creates a criss-cross of contacts from which none need be excluded. 
The participation of a particular state in one common project is no 
bar to the participation of the same state in anothet project with 
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other parties. The criss-cross of interests already exists; it asks only 
| to be exploited. Agreement can always be reached in the international 
game of give and take if the players take care to avoid a few tabus. 
There are just a few things (generally rein politisch) which a state will 
not give up, but there are so many mutual concessions which can be 
arranged that the seeker after conciliation need not fear unemploy- 
ment. Success here added to success there will eventually fabricate 
a network of interested goodwill whieh only a very sharp sword can 
cut. Food is for instance a commodity of universal concern and one 
which no people grudges to another people even if the ideology of 
the one state is anathema to the other. On a smaller scale — and it 
is well to remember the strength of small beginnings — a subject 
such as European Transport can be discussed without treading too 
heavily on national or ideological corns. The diplomat or foreign 
service Official should constantly be on the look-out for problems of 
common interest to many countries rather than concentrate his 
attention on the intractable issues which divide. 

The way of co-operation is endless, which is one reason for regard- 
ing it as a practical and effective political method. The arrangement 
of individual and communal relations willnot soon be completed. We 
have, however, made good progress down the centuries and we know 
a bit about the conditions of travel. We are from time to time 
tempted or provoked into taking a fine broad short cut. Let us give 
up, we say, this wearisome business of trying to fit all the pieces 
together; let us rather weld them into a single piece. But there is no 
such short cut. For which indeed we should be thankful, for if there 
were it would lead away from the goals of universal Liberty and Law 
which we will not abandon even if offered Peace without them. 

The functional approach to unity calls for greater political unity. 
This political unity will grow out of a policy of co-operation and 
keep pace with the requirements of that policy. It is quite different 
from the political unity of the federalists which is imposed from 
above, emerges from a policy rooted in fear and in ideal aspiration, 
and bears no relation to practical requirements or to the pace of 
political development. If war is avoided and more and more coun- 
tries come closer and closer together, the political unity so promoted 
may in time produce something very like the contemporary federal 
dream. Equally, however, such a federation may by then have 
become unnecessary. If it be objected that the slow but sure way to 
unity is too slow and so not sure, that the Communist Russian threat 
calls for immediate action, the answer is that action to counter such 
a threat will inevitably take a military form and, as when the Germans 
invaded Russia in 1941, will produce an alliance based on a common 
fear and not unity based on common beliefs. If Russia has taken the 
place of Germany as the contender for universal dominion, then the 
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states which feel themselves threatened by the challenge and which 
still retain freedom of action will come together regardless of their 
ideology. It is a mistake to imagine that a threat of aggression can 
suffice to establish any lasting unity, since at a time of danger an 
ephemeral identity of purpose takes precedence over a nascent 
identity of views. Therefore the Russian threat, even if it never 
develops into war, damages the cause of unity in two ways: first, by 
thrusting the question of military uniformity into the foreground and, 
secondly, by stampeding the well-intentioned’ from the path of func- 
tional co-operation and by setting them to struggle into the Nessus 
shirt of organic political combination. 
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THE SCULLERY WINDOW 
G. H. BANTOCK 


ANY interest that we can today take in the work of F. W. H. Myers 
must be in the habits of mind that he unconsciously revealed rather 
than in the actual achievement of his critical and poetical works. 
Yet he must have been a highly cultivated and intelligent man; he 
came of an intellectually distinguished family and he moved among 
men and women of ability by whom he was held in esteem and 
affection — the habitués of Leckhampton House, where Myers lived 
for many years at Cambridge, were not (as A. C. Benson makes clear) 
‘of the familiar academic kind, but men and women who brought 
a breath of the larger world with them’. It is as the exponent of a 
particular sort of Victorian substitute-religion that I shall be most 
concerned with him here; but a realization of his affiliations shows 
that his work was not the product of an eccentric mind but re- 
presented an important effort among the Victorians to make ultimate 
sense of the universe. 

The Cambridge of Henry Sidgwick (one of Myers’s intimates) had 
not abandoned its Puritan-Whig tradition of common sense and the 
‘dry light of reason’. Yet of this ethos of the place Sidgwick partook 
more liberally than his younger friend. The central incident in the 
lives of many of these men was, of course, the conflict over religious 
faith, brought to a head by Darwin. Some were more troubled than 
others. Leslie Stephen spoke of his own loss of faith as of relief from 
‘a cumbrous burden’, though the discharge of the load probably 
cost him greater travail than he would later admit, Henry Sidgwick, 
who early decided that in the present age an educated man must 
either be prophet or persistent sceptic— ‘there seems no media 
via’ he wrote — chose scepticism, at least over matters of faith. 
With Myers, however, it was different; the question of faith was 
central to his whole existence. As a child he had been precociously 
pious; as a young man he went through a period of doubt and 
laxity, though by 1866 Jebb was speaking in his diary of Myers’s 
devoting himself ‘to self-discipline, such as he believes suited to his 
own temperament’. Myers indeed was a man of passionate nature 
and the intellectual detachment necessary for the sceptical outlook 
was not a part of his make-up. He said that his life owed such 
interest as it possessed ‘to action and passion of a more inward 
kind’ than a recital of the outward features of his career would 
suggest. ‘Passion’ directed towards and in turn directing the nature 
of his inner uncertainties claims Myers for the prophets rather than 
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for the sceptics, and it is the particular bent of his emotional life, 
in as far as that emotional life demanded satisfactions of a trans- 
cendental character, that makes Myers’s position of interest. 

As I have suggested above, Myers had no keen literary judgment 
and little capacity for laying bare, coolly, with analytic precision, 
the deeper import of the work of others. That is not to say that 
he was not interested in the literature of his day. He wrote — and 
was considered by some of the critics of the time to be a good 
minor poet and an admirable essayist. His St Paul especially 
created some stir. Meredith, for instance, found the imagery to be 
unusually just and at times, noble: ‘As one loving poetry wherever 
I can find it and of any kind, I have to thank him.’ Today, perhaps 
we find Philip Gosse’s strictures on ‘this turgid rant’ more just. His 
literary essays, too, seem to have been respected, though now they 
do not seem comparable with those of say, Leslie Stephen, in grasp 
of critical apparatus or keenness of intellectual penetration. What, 
indeed, Myers looked for in a writer was not freshness of perception, 
an idiosyncratic handling of words, a tendering of ‘felt life’, but the 
confirmation of a restricted range of moral obligations, a set of 
attitudes which coincided with the particular type of moral feeling 
he indicated by such keywords as ‘noble’, ‘elevating’, etc. An 
investigation into the significance (in so far as their use was in any- 
way precise) of some of these critical terms would be out of place 
here but would provide an interesting insight into aspects of the 
Victorian ethical approach to literature. 

Nevertheless, something of their flavour may be detected in what 
follows, for the moral purpose that Myers always sought in the 
literature he praised, the ‘message’ he uncovered, can be related to 
his more conscious religious cravings. His approach to literature 
and to literary personalities tended to be hierophantic; his outlook 
was idealistic and platonic. The poets he praises arte those he can 
regard as prophets. His Wordsworth is a man whose contemplation 
of nature has enabled him to lead us ‘to see into the life of things — 
as far, perhaps, as beatific vision or prophetic rapture can attain’; 
it is the exponent of a religion of nature, showing how a contempla- 
tion of her can provide an opening into a transcendental world that 
Myers reveals in his monograph in the English Men of Letters 
Series. He anxiously searches Rossetti’s religion of beauty for 
possibilities of regeneration and is relieved to find in aestheticism a 
‘tendency to quicken and exalt’, if not a completely satisfactory 
religion-substitute. His Tennyson is a voice which ‘speaks to us 
of those greatest, those undiscoverable things which can never be 
wholly known [sic] but must still less be wholly ignored or forgotten. 
For such a service we need... . a sage. . . whose wisdom is kindled 
~ with emotion and whose messages come to us with the authority of 
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a great personality, winged at once and weighted by words of power’. 
Even from this little, something of Myers’s habitual approach can be 
seen. His style is heavy, clogged with unnecessary adjectives, 
latinate, derived from an eighteenth-century literary tradition 
already staled by Macaulay. The metaphors are trite, usually in the 
romantic tradition, the superlatives grossly overworked, the voca- 
bulary abstract and imprecise, the product of an emotion that 
obviously intervened between the reader and the work; the whole 
approach is one that clearly distinguished the purport and the © 
expression, that saw the ‘message’ and the ‘words of power’ as two 
distinct entities, a hangover, perhaps, of the eighteenth-century 
views on ‘ornament’. About Myers, indeed, there is more than a 
hint of Leslie Stephen’s ‘impostor’ given to ‘gushing’, if by ‘gushing’ 
is implied the outpouring of an over-passionate nature which 
betrayed an emotional urge greater than its capacity for intellectual 
detachment. 

It was a need for emotional reassurance that directed him to the 
major work of his life, his interest in psychic phenomena. The 
universe, he felt, must have a meaning and that meaning could not 
be evil; even if it meant re-entering the heavenly mansion by the 
scullery window after having been kicked out of the front door, that 
meaning must be discovered, as he reveals in his autobiography, 
from which the phrases are taken. 

Myers has left us an interesting if tantalisingly brief account of his 
spiritual development in his Fragments of an Inner Life. As a child, 
in the clerical atmosphere at Keswick, his affectionate and deeply 
emotional nature had received a strong religious colouring. Even in 
those days, his future obsession is hinted at in his first apprehension 
that all may not survive this life: a mole is crushed, and the child is 
told by his mother that the mole had no soul and would not live 
again. The tears that followed witnessed ‘the first horror of a 
death without resurrection’. On another occasion his mother, 
hesitating to upset the child by dwelling on the idea of hell, suggested 
that wicked men were annihilated at death: 


The idea that such a fate should be possible for any man 
seemed’ to me appalling. I remember, where I stood at the 
moment and how my brain reeled under the shock. 


To so passionate a nature, the loss of faith which characterized the 
period of early manhood, was deeply felt. He rejected the consola- 
tions of the Hellenic ideal as an ‘unnatural passion’, for ‘the world 
rolls onward, not backward’. He was left, after a brief revival of 
faith, with what he described in characteristically over-wrought and 
melodramatic terms as: 
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An agnosticism or virtual materialism which sometimes was a 
dull pain borne with joyless doggedness, sometimes flashed into 
a horror of reality that made the world spin before one’s eyes — 
a shock of nightmare panic amid the glaring dreariness of day. 


Yet he never felt that the world could be morally indifferent. He had 
-a profound sense of the value of human personality, a projection, 
perhaps, of that pride that he says was potent in him during his 
Hellenic.period and that others have mentioned as part of his make- 
up. As a man, though to A. C. Benson outwardly ‘remarkable for 
an extraordinary reposeful dignity of manner and an almost demure 
courtesy’ as he moved about the ‘refined princeliness’ of Leck- 
hampton House, he was found by William James ‘decidedly ex- 
clusive and intolerant by nature’. This intolerance was directed 
against the rising tide of materialism, symptoms of which, for 
instance, he found among the French realists whom he criticized for 
their lack of ‘any assured philosophy which would render them in 
a true sense superior to the objects of their contemptuous. dis- 
section’. At.a time when material prosperity was so increasing 
there was brought out ‘in strange relief the underlying weltschmerz — 
the decline of any belief in the dignity, the meaning, the endlessness 
On’... . . 

The greater part of Myers’s adult life was devoted to this task of 
giving back meaning to life in a period which saw for many people 
the final decay of the Christian— and other — mythologies as a 
result of the advance of scientific research. It was from the one 
seemingly assured base left to him — the scientific — that Myers set 
out on his task of spiritual exploration into the possibilities of an 
unseen world — a world that should be related to this one in ways 
that science could determine and that should be subject to the same 
laws of moral evolution. Myers never disputed the power of science; 
his answer was to use science in an attempt to produce an answer 
satisfactory to an age steeped in scientific scepticism. Scientific 
‘truth’ was to many of the Victorians the only truth; but they needed 
to invest the universe with a moral purpose because, though the 
religious emotion had atrophied in many of them — and in the case 
of Darwin, for instance, had vanished completely — life which had 
not moral meaning, and provided no guide whatsoever for conduct 
would -have been intolerable. Myers, however, like his son,* de- 
manded something stronger than a Comtist vision of Humanity or 
George Eliot’s, ‘impulse to Virtue’. Moral meaning was not 


enough. In a letter to George Eliot he finds in love and religious 
| 
1 An attitude of mind, incidentally, that was very similar to that of his son, 
the late L. H. Myers. 
2 Cf. L. H. Myers, The Orissers. 
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aspiration — those elements leading to a higher form of existence, 
a more spiritualized life — arguments against a mere terrestrial fate 
for mankind. To make death the end of all was to make this life 
into an act of endurance, and such a thought was intolerable. 

Science, then, was to supply the answer: the aim, ostensibly ‘a 
simple, dispassionate love of truth’, in reality, an emotional need for 
a passionate nature. Life as a sort of ‘affectionate picnic’ as William 
Morris would have it, was not for him. Not ‘flawless happiness’ but 
‘moral evolution’, not a condition of torpid tranquillity but a ‘state 
of war’ was what he aimed at. 

‘The cry is the trumpet-call of man’s true salvation, the summon 
to no houri-haunted paradise, no passionless contemplation .. .; 
but to endless advance by endless effort and, if need be, by endless 
pain.’ This translation up into immortal spheres of the ethos of 
Smiles’s Self-Help was a noteworthy feature of Victorian religious 
life. The military metaphors, too, are interesting. The invisible 
world was to be imagined, 


after the analogy of the largest conception which we apply to 
the visible universe. We shall conceive it as an immense 
coherent process of evolution, in which Thought and Con- 
sciousness ... are... the central subjects of the evolutionary 
process itself. 


He postulated a dynamic conception of the universe he sought to 
discover as part of the ‘still advancing tide-wave of the discoveries 
and the dominion of man’. It would now be considered hardly odd 
that what in the end he discovered was what had been there in the 
beginning, and that Myers’s Other World bore a startling resem- 
blance in outline to the Victorian idea of the visible universe. 

And so Myers, along with Henry Sidgwick, the first President, 
Edmund Gurney, Frank Podmore, etc., founded the Society of 
Psychical Research in 1882. For some years previous to that he had 
interested himself in Psychic matters. A starlight walk with Henry 
Sidgwick as long ago as 1869 seems to have started his mind on these 
matters, and an entry in his diary of November 13th, 1871, ‘H.S. on 
Ghosts’, indicates, as he says, ‘the first turning of my spirit towards 
the possible attainment, with Henry Sidgwick’s aid, of a scientific 
assurance of unseen things’. As usual, the situation is dramatized — 
he is ‘wresting some secret from silent Fate . . . beating against the 
walls of the prison house’, encouraged by ‘wild hopes’. He soon 
begins to speak of ‘a knowledge almost greater than I could bear’. 

All his efforts now until his death at Rome in 1901 were directed 
towards the attempt to prove by scientific, means the existence of 

another world in which the individual personality would survive 
bodily death. In his presidential address to the Society (he became 
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President in 1900) he states that ‘from my earliest childhood — from 
my first recollections — the desire for eternal life has immeasurably 
eclipsed for me every other wish or hope’. He contributed many 
papers to the society and travelled far and wide to gather informa- 
tion, and investigate claims of psychic powers. Many famous 
mediums visited Leckhampton House, and Myers’s daughter has 
‘spoken of the combined amusement and terror’ that some of 
them, such as Euspasia Palladino, inspired in the minds of his 
children. 

Myers’s summary of his findings was published in two large tomes: 
Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. 1 am not 
competent to pronounce any verdict on the validity of the experi- 
ments there recorded, nor am I interested in doing so; what is of 
more than local significance, however, is the conception of human 
life that emerges, and the curious admixture of ideas drawn from 
several traditions which what may well be a residuum of hard 
scientific fact is made to support. It is this that gives us an 
interesting insight into what I have called a Victorian religion- 
substitute. 

Myers himself made no extravagant claims for his work and 
readily admitted that ‘the truest success of this book will lie in its 
rapid supersession by,a better’. Behind his thought was the idea that 
‘Religion and science are no separable provinces of thought or action, 
but rather that each name implies a different aspect of the same ideal, 
— that ideal being the completely natural reaction of the individual 
spirit to the whole cosmic law’. He,is profoundly convinced of the 
value of life —the ‘desire for the prolongation — the endless pro- 
longation — of life and happiness’; for ‘Life is the final aim of life’. 
His religious synthesis, as we shall see, lacks a conception of sin; 
he dismisses the prospect of eternal woe, which might have damped 
his ardour for eternal life, as something too cruel to be even con- 
sidered. His world-view is optimistic and behind his view of both 
this and the next one lie the ideas of evolution and progress. His 
‘desirable religious synthesis’ is to be progressive and evolutionary. 
“We look, not backward to fading tradition, but onward to dawning 
experience.’ The spiritual world follows the same laws of evolution 
as the material. 

Here an interesting comparison in the mental atmospheres of the 


Victorian and of our own day can be made. L. H. Myers professed, : 


in his novels and in his personal life, the same desire for futurity, 
inheriting as he did the residue of the Victorian optimistic universe; 
but whereas the father conceived a transcendental future, the son’s 
strongly religious nature could apprehend little except a-social era of 
perfect personal relationships based on a depth of mutual under- 
standing almost impossible, one would have thought, to mortal, 
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imperfect man. The difference in outlook is significant of the 
further decay of the idea of the other worldly. F. W. H. Myers’s 
creation is essentially a personal attempt at a religious synthesis. 
L. H. Myers, in an era where social problems have become so much 
more prominent, can, despite a certain temperamental affinity to his 
father, and his frequent appeals to transcendental standards, only 
conceive of the good life in purely social terms. 

When he comes to examine the human mind, F. W. H. Myers 
detects two different regions — what he called the ‘supraliminal’ and 
the ‘subliminal’. The subliminal refers to thoughts, feeling, etc., 
which lie beneath the ordinary threshold (limen) of consciousness; 
it bears an obvious relationship, the exactness of which I am not 
competent to comment on, to Freud’s conception of the sub- 
conscious mind. The supraliminal self is that which corresponds 
to the ordinary conscious life. The important thing to note is that 
the subliminal self is no ‘discontinuous or intermittent thing... 
there is a continuous subliminal chain of memory involving just that 
kind of individual and persistent revival of old impressions and 
responses {Oo new ones which we commonly call a Self’. 

There may also be co-operation between the two selves and 
upheavals and alternations of personality so that what was once 
below the surface may fora time or permanently rise aboveit. Myers’s 
conception of genius contains some of the most revealing and in- 
teresting features of his work. Genius he explains as the result of a 
‘subliminal uprush’ — an ‘emergence into ordinary consciousness 
of ideas matured below the threshold’, a pseudo-scientific restate- 
ment of the older idea, adopted by the romantics, of inspiration. He 
is at pains to deny Lombroso’s theory of the genius as a criminal, 
a degenerate. In place he puts the idea that the man of genius ‘is for 
us the best type’ in so far as he ‘effects a successful co-operation of 
unusually large numbers of elements of his personality — reaching 
a state of integration slightly in advance of our own’. Myers’s 
approach was thus selective and aristocratic; he seems to have been 
quite untouched by the socialist leanings of many of his younger 
contemporaries. The genius is the person most worth considering, 
the highest on the plane of evolution. As evolution is the aim of both 
terrestrial and metetherial? life (change in fact is normality) ‘we ought 
to place our norm somewhat ahead of the average man, though on 
the evolutionary track which our race is pursuing’. He also reveals 
what evolution meant to him—a movement towards greater 
complexity. 


' Cf. The Pool of Vishnu. In Strange Glory and in his private life L. H. Myers 


seemed to find in Russian Communism the one hope of achievement of such a 
State of bliss. 


2 transcendental. 
1) 
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The evolutionary track is at present leading (man) in the 
direction of greater complexity in the perceptions which he 
forms of things without, and of greater concentration in his 
own will and thought. 


The man of genius, however, is not ofa different kind from the average 
man; he has merely the recognizable qualities of mankind in a more 
intense form. Again, faculties which befit man for his material 
environment have no primacy over what science often regards as 
by-products of human evolution — art, religion, etc. There is in 
these ‘higher’ instincts nothing exotic; they belong to the central 
line of development. In this, of course, Myers criticizes in part the 
idea of the survival of the fittest, a theory which, if accepted in. full, 
would imply that only the purely material attributes of man which 
enabled him to survive physically, mattered. But man has intelli- 
gence and the power of joy which have enabled him to survive 
against other more powerful claimants. To find what sort of joy 
what kind of intelligence — what in fact it is that man lives for — we 
must ask the best specimens, not leave it to /"homme moyen sensuel. 
The fight for food is not the criterion; the men who get their food 
supplied to them ‘are often the very men through whom evolution 
is going On most unmistakably’. 

Myers, then, reacts against any material conception of life. Genius 
derives from the subliminal; the subliminal, through what he called 
telaesthetic' means, is in close touch with the spirit or metetherial 
world. At his highest, indeed, the genius, as philosopher or poet, 
shows the relationship between the terrestrial and spiritual world by 
reaching out ‘into an interpenetrating spiritual world’, from whence 
‘true, though vague, impressions of a world beyond the range of 
sense are actually received’. There is obviously a certain affinity 
between these ideas and Plato’s theory of reminiscence. Wordsworth 
provides Myers with an example of a poet who thus received ‘a 
vague but genuine consciousness of the spiritual environment’, 
by telaesthetic means. But perhaps as important is the telepathic 
element which shows the true communion of spirit with spirit, 
demonstrating the idea that the human race is one, and love all 
important. A vague emotional gesture of acceptance to which 
Myers gave the name Love (at any rate it seems impossible to 
attribute any more precise significance to what Myers intended by 
the word; it seems to have stood for his own particular version of 
Victorian uplift) played an important if imprecise part in his religious 
synthesis. 


‘ Telaesthetic: implies ‘a recognition of objects or conditions independently 
of the recognized channels of sense, under such circumstances that no known 
mind external to the participient’s can be suggested as the source of the know- 
ledge thus gained.’ 
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Love and religion are thus continuous; they represent different 
phases of one all-pervading mutual gravitation of souls. 


In the Fragments he states ‘Religion in its most permanent sense 
is the adjustment of our emotion to- the structure of the universe’. 

Something of Myers’s outlook should now have become reason- 
ably clear. An extra-terrene world exists — this he considered he 
had proved by the investigation of many cases of psychic phenomena, 
details of which are. set out in his work on Human Personality. The 
soul of man, while on earth, is capable of drawing sustenance from 
this metetherial sphere, which in its turn is an ordered universe and 
as capable of evolution as our own world. Love binds all together 
by the ‘telepathic law’. 


Love is a kind of exalted but unspecialized telepathy, the 
simplest and most universal expression of that mutual gravi- 
tation or kinship of spirits which is the foundation of the 
telepathic law. 


So much for the idea of the survival of the fittest and the constant 
warring of man with man. There is no need for a plan of redemption; 
love is part of the natural law of the universe; it is the ‘characteristic 
energy of the spiritual world’. The need for miracle has been 
replaced by the demand for higher law. The spirit world has been 
evolving with our own and has made ‘an eager and strenuous 
response’ to the ‘newer scientific temper’ which is taking the place 
of revelation. 

Behind all this lay a nature that ‘imperatively craved ...a per- 
sonal, an unbounded, an endless career of life and joy’. It is there- 
‘ fore only natural that the more unpleasing possibilities of everlasting 
life should vanish. The universe becomes a benevolent one, hell 
disappears and instead there is ‘endless life . . . for all, with infinite 
possibilities of human redress and of divine justification’; thus the 
universe is either good or becoming so. The messages from the other 
world give ground for belief that ‘their state is one of endless 
evolution in wisdom and love’. These souls in bliss do not give 
support to any special theological conception, but at least they see 
that the universe is good. As we have seen, Myers makes little of the 
existence of evil. There are only two references to the subject in the 
whole work. In one place he seems to think that to any onlooker 
sub specie aeternitatis the defects in human life would seem relatively 
infinitesimal, just as the molecules in a dewdrop are indistinguishable 
to us.. Elsewhere evil is defined as ‘less a terrible than a:slavish 
thing’. It leads to isolation; no fire is necessary — ‘self knowledge 
and the nearness or the aloofness of companioh souls’ is man’s 
punishment or reward. What happens to the isolated, how they gain 
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contact once more, Myers does not reveal. The idea of everlasting 
woe ‘degrades the cosmic marth’. 

This odd synthesis, in an age which retained its interest in cosmic 
matters while it had largely lost its faith in revelation, Myers did not 
conceive of as being outside the Christian scheme, as he loosely 
interpreted it. His ‘researches led him to think that the resurrection 
of Christ would soon be proved beyond a possible doubt, and his 
position he regarded as ‘a scientific development of the attitude and 
teaching of Christ’. Nevertheless, as will have been made clear, all 
traces of Christian dogma practically had gone. In an appendix on 
the Decline of Dogmatism, Myers even rejoices at the freedom the 
mind has gained from ‘dogmatic rubbish’; the spirits give no 
confirmation to any particular creed beyond stating that there is ‘a 
Supreme Power to whom all spirits bow and who orders all things 
well*, a power which to Myers transcended personality. The balance 
of emphasis, on the whole, is on this life, which is usually continuous 
with the next, and must therefore ‘ethically develop ali 1s faculties in 
preparation for the heavenly’. There must be no puritanical or 
ascetic restriction on life itself. No priesthood is necessary and no 
body of men is to persuade mankind of their exclusive right to 
interpret the truth ‘that is bestowed impartially upon all’. Our 
relationship to the unseen world is regulated by the ability of the 
spirits to reply —an ability which, in view of their disembodied 
state, is somewhat curtailed! Nevertheless their actions do constitute 
a great assurance of a providential universe, and thus the answer to 
prayers becomes a ‘natural development... of perfectly familiar 
phenomena’. 

What, then, finally emerges from this hodge-podge of differing 
traditions — the Christian, the Platonic, the Scientific, even, on 
occasion, the Buddhist? It is no good discussing the book as W. H. 
Mallock did, as ‘an astounding monument of misapplied talents and 
speculations’, though that is perhaps not an unjust comment on its 
philosophical worth. For it reveals a great deal about its age and is 
too interesting a document to be put aside thus lightly. 

The whole effect of the work is to debase the spiritual world 
to a position of familiarity and equality with the known one; the 
Christian heaven becomes a replica of the Victorian optimistic 
universe, morally evolving on the most approved lines. The pseudo- 
scientific statement is fascinating as an outlet. for the instinct to 
worship in an age which had destroyed the sense of mystery and had 
failed to recreate it through the portentousness of the expression of 
its own emotional feelings. The emotional urge is what matters — 
the outlet for tensions and conflicts in a period which provided 
less physical opportunities than most, the cry for Life in an age 
which had made living highly conventionalized, the gtasping after 
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the future to compensate for the perhaps subconsciously felt inade- 
quacy of the present; the emphasis on change, inherent in the 
idea of evolution that Myers stressed, is symptomatic of this. And 
yet there is an obverse side too. For the Victorians still had sufficient 
confidence in their world to make such a labour profitable and 
meaningful; if there is a decline in the quality of living, reflected in 
Myers’s turgid prose (which has obvious affinities with the awful 
melodrama of people like Dickens) and the ultimate commonplace- 
ness of his metaphysical speculations, there is little diminution in the 
urge to comprehend and synthesize, to seek a particular sort of 
‘emotional reassurance. Moreover the overt interest is“still on the 
transcendental, not on the purely social. The emphasis admittedly 
is almost unconsciously turning from the next world to this, and 
Myers’s version of the metetherial sphere, as we have seen, reflects, 
almost naively, the main features of this. But the other world was 
still felt to be necessary, and the possibility of eternal life —shorn, 
admittedly, of its harsher features—could be recognized and wel- 
comed, the delineation of its main characteristics could constitute 
the life work of an able and intelligent mind. Behind, too, lay the 
instinct of curiosity —the manipulation of a comparatively new 
and powerful instrument, the scientific; so as to extend the power 
and dominion of man, the spirit world must be humanized. There 
is a curious mixture of arrogance and humility, typical of the 
Victorians, inherent in Myers’s whole effort. Again, Myers’s was a 
largely personal attempt, one of a large number of such religion- 
substitutes by which the Victorians attempted to fill the cosmic 
void. It belongs, therefore, to the Protestant-Liberal tradition of 
thought, a view which is confirmed by the social implications of 
his work. 

Myers himself achieved ‘an untroubled serenity about the issues 
of life and death’; he felt the immortality of the soul was assured, 
and he expected that within forty years his ideas would be generally 
accepted. In that he would have been disappointed; nevertheless it 
induced in him a peacefulness in the face of approaching death 
which in the end he welcomed almost with joy. A promise to meet 
his wife posthumously in America was not, however, fulfilled. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


E, M. BuTLer: The Myth of the Magus. C.U.P., 21s. net. 


Many of us have been driven by admiration of Goethe’s Faust to investigate 
what is known of the sixteenth-century magician, conjuror or quack — whatever 
he was — who fired the imagination of the poet and whose name has become 
firmly associated ever since with an ever-recurrent discontent of the human mind. 
But few of us would have ventured as far as Professor Butler who, in her latest 
contribution to German-studies, has investigated the myths surrounding certain 
personages said to be possessed of supernatural powers — myths which have 
obsessed the imagination of men from the times of the Median Magi to the 
present day. No one would claim to be a specialist on all the fields into which 
Professor Butler has sallied so boldly, and she herself describes her book as 
‘vulnerable’; but we should do well to remember that her purpose has been not 
to give a history of magic but to assess the position of the myth of Faust ir this 
general tradition of magical lore. Faust was the starting-point, and remains the 
focal point of this study, which is intended as an introduction to a detailed 
study of the Faust legend in particular, which, I understand, is now in the Press. 

In a lively and well documented central chapter we are shown what a sorry 
figure Faust cuts alongside the far more potent magi of earlier times. This 
chapter is set in a series of vivid (and sometimes vivacious) narratives depicting 
the mythical lives of magi of various ages. The whole is preceded by what 
Professor Butler calls a skeleton myth of the magus, for she sees the same type- 
pattern recurring in all the stories she proceeds to tell. The myth of the magus, 
Professor Butler asserts, has ten main features: supernatural or mysterious 
origin, portents at birth, perils menacing infancy, an initiation, distant wander- 
ings, a magical contest, a trial or persecution, a last scene of a set nature, violent 
or mysterious death, and resurrection and/or ascension. But Professor Butler 
has to admit in her subsequent narratives that not all these features’ are always 
present, and indeed one might question whether the myth of the magus is an 
individual type of myth at all. It would seem to be merely a form of the heroic 
myth, for most of the stock features which Professor Butler cites can be found 
in the mythical lives of heroes who were anything but magi. The endangered 
childhood, contest, trial and final set scene are present in many medieval heroic 
legends as the German epics of Tristan, Parzival and Der Nibelunge Not show us. 
Violent death was often present (Siegfried), and distant journeyings form the 
basis of a whole class of Celtic heroic tales. Many of these features are equally 
clearly present in the heroic legends of antiquity. The only two individual 
features in Professor Butler’s skeleton myth of the magus would seem to be’ the 
supernatural birth and the resurrection. But there are cases of the resurrection 
of non-magian heroes (the ghosts of antiquity, Barbarossa) and, as Professor 
Butler admits, the heroes of antiquity were often of divine or semi-divine origin — 
to which it is relevant to add that the chivalric heroes of the Middle Ages claimed 
descent from Aeneas. Where the myths of modern magi show similarities to the 
pattern of the hero-myths of antiquity and the Middle Ages, these would seem 
to be conscious adaptations to the example of the past by. the mythopoeic 
imaginations concerned (as, for instance, the mysterious origin of Saint-Germain, 
and the distant wanderings of Cagliostro and of Madame Blavatsky). 

Yet such considerations do not in any way invalidate Professor Butler’s 
assessment of the place of Faust in this mythical tradition. For although we may 
be unwilling to accept the myth of the magus as something different in kind 
from the myth of any hero, and even if at times we may feel that the author is 
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forcing her facts to a theory, we nevertheless remain convinced of the extra- 
ordinary tenacity with which human imagination has returned to these problems 
and produced new tales in every age. It is this mythopoeic tendency, seeking 
always for a figure on which to drape man’s eternal longing for the supernatural, 
which is Professor Butler’s primary concern. Hence her presentation is most 
interesting when she shows how such a myth comes into being, as in the case of 
Solomon. Faust, again, is the supreme example, for here life is obliterated by 
myth. Why Faust, rather than some of his more distinguished contemporaries, 
should have been chosen for transubstantiation into myth, has puzzled us all. 
Here Professor Butler has some stimulating suggestions. The insignificance of 
Faust was in itself a factor qualifying him for entry into a magus-myth, because 
it meant that the facts of his life were not well known; and the strong religious 
fervour of the chapbook would have appealed to Elizabethan imagination. The 
second of these observations does not explain the evolution of the myth although 
it may account for its continuance (I should add the literary quality of individual 
scenes in the chapbook which Professor Butler seems to me to underestimate). 
The first is an interesting reflection, but still does not explain why Faust more 
than any other insignificant German should have been chosen for this honour. 
In fact, I am dubious if there is any connection at all between the Faust of the 
chapbook and the real historical Faust (or Fausts) which have been discovered. 
The fact that his name sounds like a real one has, perhaps, led us more readily 
into such speculation than in the case of the heroes of other chapbooks like 
Fortunatus or Eulenspiegel. Eulenspiegel is an interesting parallel for his myth 
has points of contact with Simon Magus. Like Faust, he too was a braggart, 
but an agreeable one. He too claimed supernatural powers at times. It was a 
short step to invent. the provenance of these powers. But it was the powerful 
portrayal of Faust’s terrible end by the author of the 1587 chapbook which 
attracted Marlowe and gave Faust his permanence. 

Professor Butler’s chapters on the eighteenth century have no direct connection 
with Faust but, have their own intrinsic interest. What a craving for super- 
naturalism the ‘Age of Rationalism’ had! Indeed one is led more and more to 
the conclusion that the eighteenth century had no more rationalism than any 
other age, but was simply more vociferous about it. That it should have tolerated, 
and to a large extent venerated, such persons as Cagliostro and Saint-Germain, 
is a potent demonstration of how avidly the eighteenth century wanted to 
believe in such things. It craved for mystery. It brooded on the irrational in 
secret. One longs to see a book on the eighteenth century as the Age of Irra- 
tionalism. Perhaps Professor Butler might be persuaded to undertake that task 
some day. 

One final consideration: how far, I wonder, was Goethe conscious that in 
Cagliostro and Saint-Germain he was beholding the Fausts of his own day? 
How far did the incidents of their myths affect his own composition of Faust? 
Something of Cagliostro certainly seems to reappear in the first act of Faust, 
Part Two. We shall depend on Professor Butler to tell us just how much. 

E. A. BLACKALL 


Tue Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, C.H., D.C.L.: Thoughts on the Constitution. O.U.P., 
8/6 net. 


This short book which contains the four Chichele lectures delivered in Oxford 
in 1946 reflects the long experience of a parliamentarian who has held major 
office in several administrations — at the Admiralty and the Colonial, Dominions 
and India Offices. It is not easy from the closely packed material to summarize 
conclusions. The lectures open with a.discussion on the nature of the constitu- 
tion. Here Mr Amery explodes the delegation theory which finds its present day 
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manifestation in the oft repeated appeal to electoral mandates. But initiative in 
our constitution has always been with the Government whether \in legislation, 
administration or, of course, policy. We are governed by consent, not by 
delegation from the elector, and this is so no matter how large the majority 
which for the time being supports ministers in the House of Commons. As the 
field of government widens the greater are the tasks which fall to the Executive 
but equally greater, becomes the responsibility of the Opposition to exercise 
what was once the critical faculty of Parliament as a whole; for the system of 
collective responsibility has resulted in strengthening the control exercised by 
the Executive over Parliament and so silenced for the most part the criticism of 
its supporters. Yet the primary function of Parliament remains the redress of 
grievances and, unless the critical function is adequately performed, the balance 
upon which rests our parliamentary form of government is in danger of collapse. 
In this respect too little attention is often paid to the handicap from which the 
Opposition suffers through lack of official sources of information. Mr Amery 
would strengthen the control of Parliament and increase the effective part which 
private members could play by associating with each principal department an 
all-party advisory committee of members with a special interest or qualification. 
It is interesting to note that, unlike some critics of this proposal, he, does not see 
in it any real threat to ministerial responsibility. 

Events subsequent to the publication of this book lend emphasis to the author’s 
plea for a far-reaching change in the composition of the House of Lords. The 
object is primarily to relieve the pressure of work on the House of Commons 
which already threatens to turn membership into a whole-time occupation. He 
favours a representative assembly not chosen by elaborate schemes of election 
but by selection based on every kind of public service or distinction. Mr Amery 
is ON more controversial ground in his support of his proposal to add a third 
House — a House of Industry — with advisory functions only, to give effect to 
the principle of functional representation. He denies that-such an idea is any 
more revolutionary than the addition of the Air Force to the other two fighting 
services. But it may be asked whether the Air Force would have been content to 
leave the Army and the Navy in a central and predominant position as Mr Amery 
would leave the House of Commons in his tri-cameral system. There are strong 
objections to this proposal and in particular there is the danger of log-rolling 
among the members of the new House, each with his own particular interest to 
protect and without the unity brought about by a party tie. Nor is it clear what 
part, if any, could be played by ministers in the Third House except as passive 
recipients of its advice which presumably would be given by resolution preceded 
by debate. It may be suggested that we arealready solving the problem by the 
growth in the number of links between ministers and organizations representing 
every aspect of the national life. It is for ministers to temper the-advice offered 
in this way to the needs of the community as a whole — in other words, to 
determine what the public will stand —and only in the House of Commons 
ought they to give an account of their stewardship. 

Mr Amery is a convinced exponent of policy planning at the highest level. 
He advocates a small Cabinet of co-ordinators of policy and would avoid giving 
them the role of super-ministers. He is one of the few men who have been in 
political life long enough to compare the organization of the higher Executive 
in the two wars from actual experience. It is interesting to find that his preference 
is for that of the first war where he was an interested spectator at close quarters, 
whereas on the second occasion he was a minister of Cabinet rank. This prefer- 
ence is understandable in view of Mr Amery’s interest in Commonwealth 
co-operation, for there was no replica of the Imperial War Cabinet during the 
years 1939-45. It is however doubtful whether the judgment of history will 
agree that Mr Churchill’s Cabinet organization was a compromise between the 
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1916 system and an ordinary peace-time Cabinet. It may be suggested that it 
was a more flexible instrument than its 1916-19 predecessor, especially on the 
‘committee level where the organization was adapted to rapidly changing 
situations. 

It is natural that Mr Amery should include some account of the British 
Commonwealth. This takes the form of a concise survey of constitutional 
development with emphasis on the part played by the economic factor. The 
author was responsible as Secretary of State for the Colonies for the separation 
in 1925 of the Dominions Office and so did more than any contemporary states- 
man to solve the problem of adjusting constitutional relations in the post-war 
reconstruction period. There were several reasons why this readjustment was so 
long delayed. What the author calls the distraction of the League of Nations 
was one. The Dominions were ready to accept the more elaborate structure of 
that organization while rejecting the more formal Commonwealth system, partly 
because the former offered them a chance of asserting their new-found inter- 
national status. When the time came to attempt a solution of Commonwealth 
relations, Mr Amery preferred the machinery of a normal Imperial Conference 
to one which confined itself to constitutional issues. So the Balfour Committee 
was limited to the clarification and definition of the position which had already 
been reached and avoided even the discussion of any new constitutional scheme. 
The decision that in government it is better to recognize the factual situation 
than to attempt a blue print for the future has surely been justified in this case 
by the events of the last twenty years. 

E. C. S. WADE 


HANIEL LONG: The Power Within Us. Lindsay Drummond, 5s. net. 


The whole gallery of knights, priests, ruffians and saints who conquered a new 
world for Spain contains no more perplexing figure, and certainly few nobler 
characters, than Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca. His place in history as ordinarily 
understood depends upon the expedition which he commanded in Paraguay, 
where he proved too strict a disciplinarian and too kindly a conqueror to please 
his followers. But his quality as a man was made, or revealed, by his journey, 
ten years before, across the whole width of the North American continent, un- 
armed, unguided and on foot; and by his miraculous survival. Of course the 
history of the conquista is full of tales of high courage, and even of miracles; but 
the courage was displayed, for the most part, by men who at least had swords in 
their hands, and the miracles were performed on their behalf by the saints of their 
militant Church. This is the story of a man who had literally nothing, and who 
himself performed miracles. 

Cabeza de Vaca — for the uncouth cognomen really was his name, or rather, 
according to Spanish custom, his mother’s name — sailed from Spain in 1528 
in an expedition commanded by that Panfilo de Narvaez who, eight years early 
had been sent to Mexico to bring Cortés to book, and who had allowed Cortés 
to talk his army away from under his nose. Having lost an army in Mexico, 
Narvaez proceeded to lose a fleet off the coast of Florida. His men, finding no 
settled peoples and no food, built boats to escape to Cuba; but the boats were 
swamped or their crews died of thirst and hunger, and eventually only Cabeza 
de Vaca and three companions, one a Moorish slave, were left, without clothes, 
without weapons and without food. The Indians of the coast, who were fishers 
and gatherers of roots and berries, took them in, and kept them as slaves. They 
made inefficient slaves, half-starved as they were, and were passed from tribe to 
tribe with much ill-treatment for several years, uniil they fell into the hands of a 
people who believed that white men must possess powers of healing. They were 
then commanded to heal or starve. According to his own account Cabeza de 
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Vaca, faced with this dilemma, studied and imitated the healing methods of the 

. Indian shamans, which consisted for the most part of blowing upon the seat of 
the pain; to this he added such fragments of European medical lore as he could 

- remember, made the sign of the Cross over the sufferers, and prayed fervently 
for their recovery. As a result of this treatment the patients announced that 
they felt much better. Again and again cures were effected in this way; and all 
four captives discovered that they possessed the miraculous power of healing— 
even Estevanico the black, whose prayers, however, were not counted as part 
of the cure, for he was a Muslim. The fame of the healers spread throughout 
the neighbouring tribes, who all demanded their services. As a result they were 
able to begin their long journey to the west, healing as they went. In time their 
passage became a triumphal progress, and when at last, after eight years, they 
met their own countrymen in New Mexico, they were attended by hundreds of 
adoring Indians — savages whom Cabeza de Vaca had learned to love, and to 
whose protection he devoted much of the rest of his life. 

In Mexico City, where he was received by the viceroy, Cabeza de Vaca wrote a 
long account of his experiences, addressed to the King. The story is told simply, 
quite without boasting — indeed, from the point of view of a conquistador he 
had nothing to boast about, for his tale was one of disaster — but it has the ring 
of truth. Mr Long’s little book is in a sense a brief précis of Cabeza de Vaca’s 
relacion. It is more than that, however; it is an attempt to read between the lines 
of the Spaniard’s formal report and to explain the nature of the healing power 
which he discovered. Its theme is the ascetic’s belief that only a man who is 
absolutely without resources, naked and helpless, can truly learn to love his 
fellows; that having learned that lesson, he can find within himself a spiritual 
power far greater than the power conferred by organized society and the backing 
of physical force. This spiritual power, moreover, can only be used to relieve the 
sufferings of others; and Cabeza de Vaca is made to admit that on returning to 
the ordinary conventions and ambitions of civilized life the power within him 
began to disappear. 

Whether Cabeza de Vaca himself would have accepted this explanation of his 
experiences is another matter. He certainly believed that God had in some way 
intervened on his behalf. His own account is full of a devout and orthodox piety; 
but about the actual nature of the miracles he is non-committal. He reports 
many times that his patients said they felt better; he does not claim that they were 
permanently cured, or that he was aware at the time of possessing any special 
powers. However, there is nothing in his matter-of-fact account inconsistent with 
the words which Mr Long puts into his mouth. The Power Within Us is a cour- 
ageous and imaginative recreation of the original narrative. It is arresting and 
convincing in its simplicity of style, and it succeeds in preserving the almost heart- 
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breaking sincerity of the original. The least that can be said of it is that anyone 
who reads Mr Long’s account will want to read Cabeza de Vaca’s too. 
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poraries yet the extracts never seem elaborations of a thesis already expounded 
by the author. Indeed the author obtrudes himself hardly at all either to explain 
or to discuss. It may be thought that he appears \altogether too little, for the 
result of the method he has adopted is that the character of Necker emerges 
only as it appeared to his contemporaries and particularly as it appeared to his 
injudicious but adoring wife and to himself, as he recorded his opinions in his 
pamphlets and his memoirs. The story of the events in which he played a leading 
part between 1781 and 1789 is sketched in very lightly. One learns what Necker 
did, what he thought of his actions himself and what was said by the gossips of 
the time, but what one is never told is whether Necker’s policy was sound when 
considered in the full light of economic information which was not available to 
his contemporaries. The chief interest in Necker’s career is not that he was a 
prig and a bore, still less that he had a wife who could seriously compare him 
with Jesus Christ, since both were supreme in their own spheres, but that at a 
time of acute financial crisis he was called upon to save the credit of the monarchy. 
Whether his fiscal policy was sound, and indeed whether it was possible, are of 
much greater interest than what the wits and courtiers thought of it. There is 
no serious examination of the famous Compte Rendu of 1781. Was it as intention- 
ally misleading as Necker’s critics claimed that it was? On what grounds did 
Necker compile it? No attempt is made to answer these questions. Nor is 
Necker’s policy of raising loans examined in relation to the economic conditions 
of the time. Whether Necker was simply an able banker who was entirely out 
of his depth when confronted with the problems of increasing Royal revenue 
and supervising Royal expenditure involves a study of eighteenth-century banking 
methods and an examination of French fiscal methods, neither of which are 
attempted in this book. The author manages to convey an impression that 
Necker was a complacent mediocrity altogether unequal to the problems of 
statecraft with which he was confronted, but the evidence on which this impres- 
sion is founded proves nothing except that Necker was self-satisfied, that he 
lacked a sense of humour, and that he had a wife and daughter who idolized 
him and expressed their admiration of his ‘genius’ in such extravagant terms 
that they would be enough to make any statesman appear ridiculous. The 
economic statistics and the details of fiscal administration which are necessary 
to establish the inadequacy of Necker’s policy are never presented. 
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